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THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 


I, 


Tuts is a question which, for a long time past, has justly occu- 
pied the attention of the commercial world. In proportion as the 
intercourse between nations has been enlarged, as commerce has 
taken on an incessantly increasing development, no longer confined, 
as it once was, to certain localities, but spread over the whole sur- 
face of the globe, the necessity has been more and more felt of rapid 
and easy ways of communication. Attention has, therefore, been 
directed to the American Isthmus, across which the construction of 
a canal would make it possible to avoid the long and difficult navi- 
gation around Cape Horn, which is such an obstacle to the commer- 
cial progress of the Pacific coasts of North and South America, and 
diverts from them the productions of Europe and of the Atlan- 
tic American States. The want of a maritime highway across the 
Isthmus has been more sensibly felt since the immense develop- 
ment of California, a development already beginning to be shared 
by other countries which border upon the Pacific Ocean, and which 
would be much more pronounced if there were a canal which would 
place them in easy communication with Europe and with the East- 
ern States of the great American Republic. 

The Government of the United States, realizing the full im- 
portance of such a canal, has accordingly taken active measures to 
set on foot exploring expeditions, under the direction of its most 
distinguished navigators and engineers, with a view to examining 
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the different parts of the Isthmus; and it has expended no less 
than five million dollars in this service. These expeditions have been 
very well conducted, and their results are embodied in a series of 
remarkable reports, which were submitted by the President of the 
United States, on the 13th of March, 1872, to a commission of ex- 
amination composed of LBrigadier-General A. A. Humphreys, C. P. 
Patterson, Director of the Hydrographic Service, and Commodore 
D. Ammen, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. I may observe, in 
passing, that it is much to be regretted that this exclusively Ameri- 
can commission, appointed for the purpose of recapitulating the 
labors of these exploring expeditions, and of comparing the various 
plans proposed, sat with closed doors, and kept the proceedings of 
its meetings secret, as well as the reports of the five adjunct com- 
missioners * sent, under its orders, to Nicaragua, for the purpose of 
reéxamining that region. The minutes of these conferences were 
not even communicated to the Congress of Paris by Admiral Am- 
men. The public as well as the Congress has been permitted to 
know only the conclusions of the American commission. 

The Congress of Paris proceeded in quite a different way : its 
meetings were held in the most public manner, and all the discus- 
sions of its commissions and sub-commissions were published in 
extenso in a magnificent volume of six hundred pages, which all the 
world may read ; it has thus vindicated its independence and the 
exclusively scientific purpose of its labors. Its decisions do not 
fear the light, and the great public, the final arbiter, will appreciate 
the value of the discussions of a Congress which called together 
an élite of engineers, of statisticians, and of learned men of every 
sort ; which invited before it the authors of all the several plans, 
discussing their labors at great length, and especially the very re- 
markable ones of Americans, which elicited the admiration of all 
the members. It is only necessary to read over the report of the 
conferences, that monument of science which the delegates of all 
nations helped to erect during the fortnight devoted to the study of 
the Interoceanic Canal, to see with what impartiality, with what 
attention, with what fitness for the work, the various projects were 
examined ; and the care which was taken to compare them, and the 
important position occupied by the American representatives. Those 
gentlemen were received with the greatest cordiality and treated 

* These commissioners were Major W. MacFarland and Captain H. Herrer, United 
States Engineers ; Professor H. Mitchell, hydrographer; General Jacob Ammen ; and 
D. 8. Walton, civil engineer. 
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with the highest distinction, and the Congress accorded to them the 
fullest opportunity for presenting the results of their investigations 
and their plans, which, moreover, received an attentive and consci- 
entious examination. 

If the researches of the United States explorers, in many respects 
so well worthy of consideration, did not furnish a practical solution 
of the question, it is because, in the United States, the new condi- 
tions which have been created by the great fact of steam-naviga- 
tion have not been sufficiently considered : in this instance the coun- 
try which has always been the advance leader in reform has forgot- 
ten its own traditions. In the examination made of different projects 
in the United States, the only plan thought of has been to make use 
of inland waters for constructing a maritime canal, and they have 
entirely neglected to study the methods by which they would se- 
cure a constant level of sea-water for the purposes of navigation in 
a channel cut from one ocean to the other. At the present day, 
however, when large steam-vessels are in use, the longest of which 
reaches a hundred and forty metres, it is impossible that such a 
canal should follow the course of rivers which have very sharp an- 
gles ; it is therefore necessary to make the lines of such a canal near- 
ly straight, or at least with curves having a radius of not less than 
two thousand metres. Hence it would be impossible, in the waters 
of Central America, to build a canal with lines sufficiently straight 
for the reception of these great steam-vessels, whose dimensions, on 
the other hand, could not be seriously restricted. In former times 
navigation was carried on in sailing-vessels, and it is well known 
that the Americans, whose steam marine is not as yet greatly devel- 
oped, have heretofore endeavored to discover a passage across the 
Isthmus suitable for sailing-vessels. It was with this view that 
they directed attention to the Nicaragua Canal, which seemed to 
be the point best adapted to navigation by sailing-vessels, from the 
fact that there is in the interior of that country an inexhaustible 
reservoir in the Lake of Nicaragua; so that their first conception 
was based upon the old methods of navigation. But in our time 
the Suez Canal has contributed its experience. When I began my 
investigation of that enterprise, the average tonnage of vessels 
going from India to Europe was five hundred tons. We have now 
vessels of five thousand tons, which carry upward of two thousand 
persons. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, as navigation has itself changed, 
and as sailing-vessels have come to occupy a very subordinate posi- 
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tion in the higher ocean marine, a canal suited to the maritime con- 
ditions of the present day is an absolute necessity. The experience 
of the Suez Canal proves that the plan adopted in its construction 
was the true one. The old-fashioned sailing-vessels can not carry 
great cargoes of merchandise. It is for this reason that vessels 
have been lengthened. Formerly the length of a vessel was four 
or five times its width ; and they had vessels thirty or forty me- 
tres long. At the present day vessels are made with a length as 
much as thirteen times their width, without detriment to their 
speed, but, on the contrary, increasing it. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to make canals in keeping with these dimensions of ves- 
sels, and in such manner as to allow them to proceed rapidly—es- 
pecially when we consider that a vessel of four or five thousand 
tons now costs fifteen hundred, two thousand, or twenty-five hun- 
dred francs a day, and consequently can not afford to submit to 
unnecessary delay in its voyage. The easiest and the shortest 
point of navigable transit is therefore indispensable. The Nicaragua 
Canal does not fulfill these conditions. Although the route of it 
is not across the widest, still it traverses nearly the widest portion 
of the Isthmus ; it is two hundred and ninety-five kilometres long, 
with twenty-one locks. However suitable it might have been wher. 
only sailing-vessels were employed to endeavor to avail of inland 
waters for the construction of a maritime canal, we must at the 
present day, when the use of steam has led to the lengthening ot 
vessels to an extent before unprecedented, conform to the exigen- 
cies of that species of navigation. Twenty years ago nobody sup- 
posed that there would ever be vessels one hundred and forty 
metres long ; nevertheless, the engineers who constructed the Suez 
Canal foresaw the importance of curves of large radius, and it is by 
means of these that the largest ships are enabled to traverse it with 
ease. 

I have received letters from England asking me whether a vessel 
of one hundred and fifty metres could pass through ; I have replied 
that it could certainly do so. Does the reader picture to himself 
the distance which is covered by one hundred and fifty metres? If 
he were traveling along a road, he would find that from one hecto- 
metre to another is almost out of sight. Steam-vessels built in this 
manner can carry merchandise much more cheaply than sailing-ves- 
sels. We see steam-vessels loaded with grain, or with ordinary 
merchandise, passing through the canal and coming from India or 
Australia, which are perfectly well able to pay the charges of transit ; 
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the insurance on such vessels is, moreover, much reduced from ordi- 
nary rates. But it is quite clear that steam-vessels one hundred 
and forty metres long, and which expend two thousand franes a day, 
can not submit to delay ; when they enter the Suez Canal, they are 
able to proceed the moment they have taken out their papers. It 
follows from what I have said, that it is quite out of the question, 
at the present day, to build a canal with locks. 

These are the ideas, or, I should rather say, the facts, to which 
I gave expression in one of the commissions of the International 
Geographical Congress assembled at Paris in 1879, when the sub- 
ject of the American canal was under consideration. Being earnest- 
ly solicited to give my opinicn, I on that occasion formally declared 
that, so far as I was myself concerned, I would never give my ad- 
hesion, by reason of my experience in connection with the Suez 
Canal, to a project which contemplated the passage of vessels from 
one ocean to another by means of inland waters—that is to say, 
through the instrumentality of locks. The passage through a single 
lock occupies at least an hour. At Bordeaux, for example, a mag- 
nificent floating dock for large packet-boats has just been completed. 
It has one lock, admirably constructed at the Creusot iron-works, 
A single person can operate the gates at the entrance and at the 
outlet ; the gates are opened by a depth of water of eight or eight 
and a half metres ; it is a vast improvement ; and yet, great as it 
is, the Congo, of the Transatlantic Line, occupied an hour and a 
half in passing through it. Here was an hour and a half lost, with- 
out counting the time which was required to slacken the speed of 
the vessel. It would require only a few such vessels in a canal to 
put a stop to practical navigation through it. 

When the Congress of 1879 separated, in pursuance of a wish 
which had been expressed there, the Geographical Societies appointed 
a commission, whose duty it should be to continue the investiga- 
tion of the several projects, and to set on foot new explorations in 
such parts of the Isthmus as have been thus far imperfectly ex- 
plored. I was appointed president of this commission. A com- 
pany was afterward formed, under the presidency of General Tirr, 
for the generous purpose of defraying the expenses of these explora- 
tions. In that company I have taken no part whatever. 

Following out my purpose of inviting the authors of all the 
various plans to meet and confer with me, and to receive my coun- 
sels—as I had had a certain measure of experience—encouraging 
them at the same time to go in this or that direction, I in this way 
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persuaded Messrs. Wyse and Reclus, distinguished officers of the 
French Navy, accompanied by M. de Célier, Chief-Engineer of 
Roads and Bridges in France, and by various other explorers or 
engineers who attached themselves to the expedition, to undertake 
a careful exploration of that part of the Isthmus described by Hum- 
boldt as having formerly been the point of separation between the 
two American Continents. It was supposed that Atrato on the 
Atlantic seaboard and Tuyra on the coast of the Pacific might be 
reunited ; inasmuch as the Andes and the Cordilleras offered there 
two parallel and disconnected chains, it being that part of Colom- 
bia known as the Isthmus of Darien. Two great rivers empty 
themselves there—the one into the Pacific ocean, the other into the 
Atlantic ; and it was believed that there was a point where these 
two streams were only a few leagues apart, and where, according 
to the testimony of Indians, at the season of high tides in the Pa- 
cific, the waters actually met ; it was even asserted that, by carry- 
ing a boat upon the shoulders for a single hour, one could pass from 
one ocean to the other. After the most searching observations, 
made at the cost of incredible labor and fatigue, it was conclu- 
sively established by M. Célier and his companions that the con- 
struction of a canal by this route was impossible. 

As the plan of a canal without locks could not be realized at 
this place, I decided that some other locality must be sought for. 
It was then that M. Wyse and M. Reclus, availing themselves of 
the resources provided by the Society of Explorations, presided 
over by General Tiirr, and accompanied by the staff already men- 
tioned, as well as by M. Werburghe, a very distinguished young 
traveler, who went with them at his own expense, set out on their 
expedition. They returned with the outline plan of a canal from 
the Gulf of Limon to Panama, without locks, crossing the Cordille- 
ras either with a tunnel or a surface-cutting. 

These explorations furnished all that was wanting to an exact 
knowledge of the American Isthmus throughout its entire length. 
From the combined labor of Americans and of Frenchmen it was 
now possible, with entire certainty, to solve the question of an 
Interoceanic Canal. The time had arrived for realizing the wish 
expressed in 1875, namely, to convene an International Congress 
to which all the investigations made and all the plans proposed 
should be submitted. Accordingly, in the early part of 1879, in 
concert with M. Henry Bionne, secretary of the commission nomi- 
nated by the Geographical Societies, I sent an invitation to all the 
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chambers of commerce and scientific societies, without making 
any appeal to governments ; and on our sole invitation everybody 
came. In the month of May last, a large number of engineers, 
of statisticians, and of savants, met together in Paris, and formed 
themselves into a Congress. Coming as they did from all coun- 
tries, unknown for the most part to each other, having no com- 
mon bond of union, representing often discordant opinions, how 
could these delegates have been animated by any other concern 
than for the general interest? What influences, moreover, could 
have been brought to bear to elicit a decision contrary to their 
conscientious judgment, from men of such eminence, and whose 
well-known position, honorable character, and perfect independence 
placed them beyond the reach of suspicion ? 

It was, therefore, with the most perfect impartiality and the 
highest claims to consideration that the Congress of 1879 rendered 
its decision, after having listened as long and as often as they 
requested to the American delegates ; among others, to Admiral 
Ammen and Messrs. Menocal and Selfridge, who had the opportunity 
to present, in the fullest detail, their several investigations before a 
sympathetic audience. It should be stated that, in order to preserve 
entire freedom of decision on the part of the Congress, the authors 
of all the plans presented had been excluded from it ; the only ex- 
ceptions made being in favor of two Americans, Messrs. Selfridge 
and Menocal. Knowing this, can any one assert that the Nicaragua 
project was not sufficiently examined? To convince himself to the 
contrary, he has only to open the reports of the several conferences, 
where he will discover what a large place it occupied in the discus- 
sions. If the Congress, composed as it was of men of high authority, 
rejected the Nicaragua scheme by an immense majority, it was be- 
cause it failed entirely to satisfy the new conditions of navigation, 
with its two hundred and ninety-five kilometres of length, its twenty- 
one locks, its obstructed San Juan River, its harbors blocked with 
sand or to be created wholly anew, its curves of short radius, going 
down even to six hundred and seventy metres, which would not allow 
room for the evolutions of a large vessel. 

An obstacle which would tend greatly to augment the difficulty 
of keeping the Nicaragua Canal in repair is the frequent recurrence 
of earthquakes in that volcanic region. Does the reader consider 
what difficulties would be occasioned by earthquakes, where it would 
be necessary to construct locks which would be rendered incapable 
of use whenever the slopes of the canal should be destroyed ? 
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I do not hesitate to assert, after my experience in connection 
with the Suez Canal, that the Nicaragua Canal could never be any- 
thing else than a channel for inferior navigation ; and that, in spite 
of the enormous expenses necessary in its construction, it could 
never accommodate the large vessels which now perform the com- 
merce of the world. Besides, why should not the United States 
build the canal themselves if they consider it a useful work ? They 
would, in this way, encourage the development of the State of Nica- 
ragua, in which they appear to be particularly interested. For my 
own part, I should be well satisfied with such a course, for every new 
highway is a step forward ; and, moreover, one appropriate to the 
minor navigation would do no injury to the canal of Panama, which 
is destined to perform a wholly different office—that of giving ac- 
commodation to the higher navigation. 

At Panama there are no earthquakes. To be assured of this, it 
is only necessary to look at the geological charts, and, among others, 
at the celebrated atlas of Berghaus.* Neither are there any locks, 
and I trust no serious physical obstacles, only seventy-three kilo- 
metres of length, two excellent harbors at the extremities, already 
much frequented, and a railway the whole distance, which will 
greatly facilitate the labors of construction. If at Panama it is 
necessary to trench and cut through eighty-seven metres in the 
mountain, Nicaragua on its part offers a solid mass thicker still 
if less elevated, and besides this numerous ridges to be removed. 

Moreover, is it to be supposed that the accomplished American 
engineers who selected the line of Colon-Panama for the construc- 
tion of the railway, did so at haphazard ? Was it not, on the con- 
trary, because they recognized at the outset that this was one of the 
least elevated points on the Isthmus, and therefore the best adapted 
for their purpose? The location in question was selected with 
great sagacity. It gives me much pleasure, in this connection, to 
render the homage which is due to the eminent engineer Totten, 
who, comprehending the full importance of the Panama Canal, 
both to the commerce and to the marine of the United States, 
has signified his willingness to give me his valuable assistance, and 
to meet me at Panama in order to take part in the International 
Commission which I purpose to convene there at the end of the 
present year, and which will include among skillful engineers the 
celebrated constructor of the maritime canal at Amsterdam. I refer 


* Berghaus, “ Physikalischer Atlas,” Dresden. 
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to the Dutch Engineer-in-Chief, M. Dirks, well known for his expe- 
rience on all questions relating to canals. 


Il, 


When the Congress of 1879, acting with the most conscientious 
fidelity, and after the most searching examination—for not a few of 
the eminent men who composed it spent their nights as well as their 
days in the labor of investigation—decided that a canal without 
locks, such as I have advocated, was the only one practicable, then 
it was that, acting on the impulse of the moment, and without con- 
sulting anybody, I acceded to a demand which had been made 
upon me in the general session, to take the direction of the enter- 
prise. I did this, perhaps, without much reflection, but reflection 
has only served to convince me that I was right. 

The parties who held the concession for the canal came to me, 
and said, “ We have the concession, but we can do nothing without 
you.” Ireplied to them: “Gentlemen, I am very sorry, for I can 
not take upon myself to organize such an enterprise in connection 
with other persons who might pledge my credit in its behalf. I 
do not doubt that you are thoroughly honorable men ; but, when I 
engage in such an undertaking as this, I can not share the responsi- 
bility of it with anybody. I have my own ideas, which are not 
those of all the world ; I must therefore retain my full liberty of 
action. I began my diplomatic career in Egypt, being accredited 
to Mehemet Ali, the regenerator of that country. He one day said 
to me, ‘ My dear Lesseps, you are very young, and I give you this 
counsel, which you will find useful in your future career : Remem- 
ber, when you have anything important to accomplish, that if there 
are two of you, there is one too many.’” 

I accordingly said to those gentlemen: “I do not doubt your 
loyalty, but, so far as it relates to shaping the enterprise, I desire 
to be alone ; when capital comes to be enlisted in it, the owners of 
that capital will administer it themselves through their proper 
representatives. Tell me what you wish. You have incurred cer- 
tain expenses ; others have joined you in the expectation of making 
money. State your claims, and I will have them examined by my 
legal advisers, upon whose counsels I have relied in all the business 
of the Suez Canal. Whatever they decide that I ought to give, I 
will give you.” On the basis of these assurances I entered into a 
formal contract with them, and I remain master of the situation. 
It is in this way that I have assumed the responsibility of the en- 
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terprise ; no one else has any responsibility for it whatever. Such 
is the present situation. 

Since then we have sent engineers to the Isthmus with apparatus 
for sounding, and with everything else necessary for making the 
investigations which are being prosecuted, and the labors of which 
I propose to complete by means of the International Commission 
already mentioned. The hour is come for the realization of what 
has, for a long time, been only a dream—the opening of the Isth- 
mus. The decision of the Congress, which has performed one of the 
most useful of public services, can not fail to be speedily carried 
into execution ; for who is there to oppose the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, a work so important, as I have above demonstrated it to 
be, to the commerce of the world? Certainly not the United 
States, that great nation which, with its practical good sense, un- 
derstands better than any other the importance and usefulness for 
all mankind, and especially for itself, of this new maritime highway 
across the Isthmus, in binding together the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, and in giving a new impulse to its national prosperity. 

Certain American interests, it is true, have taken umbrage. 
The railways already projected, or in process of construction, and 
which are intended to unite the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, have 
had a momentary alarm; but reflection has led them to see how 
foolish and chimerical their fears bave been. These lines barely 
suffice for transportation such as it exists to-day ; what will that 
transportation be when, under the influence of the canal, the inter- 
vening sections of country shall become more populous and devel- 
oped, and afford to the transcontinental railways which serve them 
greater opportunities of long carriage? It should be remembered 
that just in proportion as the avenues of communication increase, 
so far from injuring each other, they give rise to new industries, and 
to an enlarged commercial activity ; and that they thus create a new 
current of business capable of affording to them the necessary sup- 
port. The United States have only to cast their eyes over the vast 
network of railways which they already possess, in order to verify 
the truth of this economic principle. It is, moreover, to be remem- 
bered that railways and canals are supported by the carriage of dif- 
ferent species of merchandise ; products of great value and small 
bulk voluntarily selecting the more rapid channel of the railway, 
while other products choose the maritime highway. 

The important bearing which the Interoceanic Canal has on the 
commerce of the United States has very naturally attracted the pub- 
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lic attention of that country to two points worthy of consideration : 
1. The nationality of the canal ; and, 2. The share which the great 
American Republic should have in its administration. These ques- 
tions, which might be very difficult to solve if governments were con- 
cerned in the project, become very simple from the fact that the 
maritime canal is to be the private property of all nationalities, and 
that no nation could attempt to lay hands on it without injuriously 
affecting the rights of others, and no administration would consent 
to this being done. Is there not in this fact the strongest guarantee 
of the neutrality of the transit? It is for precisely the same reason 
that the Suez Canal, lying between nations which have deluged Eu- 
rope with blood in recent years, has always been respected—to such 
a degree even that, at certain moments, the vessels of war of bel- 
ligerent nations have found themselves side by side within its pre- 
cincts, just as if they had been in absolutely neutral waters. 

As to the second point, the answer is easy : In a general com- 
pany, such as that of the Interoceanic Canal, all decisions rest with 
the general assembly of shareholders, who cause them to be exe- 
cuted by agents of their own appointment. Now, in the Interoceanic 
Canal Company, as the capital subscribed must be administered by 
those chosen to represent it, it will be the right of the United States 
to have such a share in the administration as is proportioned to the 
number of shares subscribed by them; they will, therefore, have 
nobody but themselves to blame if their share is insufficient) It is A 
only because the French law is more severe in enforcing the respon- 
sibility of directors, thereby more perfectly protecting the rights of 
shareholders, among whom the United States should be included, 
that it has been proposed to organize the company under the French 
law. ys 

I can not conclude this paper without saying a few words con- 
cerning the Monroe doctrine—though it can be in no manner ap- 
plicable to a private enterprise, such as a canal, railway, or other 
similar undertaking. What, then, isthe Monroe doctrine? In 1823 
the Holy Alliance was formed for the purpose of repressing the 
movements of nations in the direction of free institutions ; and 
when, at the Congress of Laybach, France engaged to send a hun- 
dred thousand men to Spain to restore the absolute sovereignty of 
Ferdinand VIL, the English Minister Canning entered into an en- 
gagement with President Monroe to proclaim the independence of 
the old Spanish colonies in America, and to prevent any attempt 
hostile to that independence by European powers. Hence, the 
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Monroe doctrine, so far from being opposed to our enterprise, is 
directly favorable to it; inasmuch as it is the Republic of the 
United States of Colombia which has granted the concession for 
the Panama Canal, and the decree of the President of the United 
States of Colombia, of the 3d of September, 1879, as well as the 
letter of the Governor of Panama, which informed me of that de- 
cree,* very plainly signify that the nations of that part of America 
are heartily enlisted in the undertaking. 

As for myself, I devote myself all the more w ilingty to this 
enterprise of an American canal, brother and complement of that 
of Suez, because of a sympathetic drawing which I fee! toward 
America, the eldest daughter, perhaps, of ancient Egypt ; for that 
continent which we call the “ New World” was visited, according 
to the opinion of certain learned men, by fleets of Solomon and of 
Hiram, at that period of history when we were clothed in the skins 
of beasts and our ancestors lived in the age of stone. Christopher 
Columbus, who discovered America for us, and the Spaniards who 
succeeded him, discovered the traces gf an ancient civilization. 
Everything reminds us of that extinct civilization with which the 
early navigators were, doubtless, acquainted : the monuments of 
Yucatan, a stone covered with Tyrian inscriptions lately found in 
the upper Amazon, and which the learned Emperor of Brazil, our 
illustrious colleague of the Institute, has caused to be deposited in 
the museum at Rio de Janeiro. In this manner has the narrative 
of the Bible been verified, which recounts that the fleets of Solo- 
mon and of Hiram set sail from the harbor of Joppa (Jaffa), and, 
after three years, returned laden with the merchandise of Ophir, of 
Paruim, and of Tarshish. Some historians have maintained that 
the Egyptians and the Tyrians went in search of gold along the 
eastern coasts of Africa, below the entrance to the Red Sea, where 
the Tyrians had also fleets which Solomon had caused to be built. 
But the Bible is quite explicit on this point ; it gives the departure 
and the duration of the voyages—three years. It declares that, on 
sailing from Joppa, they went to Ophir and Paruim, and, following 
the coast of Africa, visited the Cape de Verd Islands and the islands 
of Madeira, which the ancients called the Fortunate Islands. The 
Carthaginians were acquainted with them ; the Tyrians knew them 
in this connection, that they prevented other nations from passing 
through the Pillars of Hercules, in order not to be deprived of their 


* See note at the end of the article. 
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commerce with other parts of the world. All this seems to me 
highly interesting. I should be glad if this question might be 
investigated, as it has not been hitherto ; the Spanish conquerors 
had not the time, and science, moreover, had not reached the point 
at which it is now arrived. I have always wondered that no inves- 
tigation has been made respecting that passage of Plato in which, 
in the dialogues of Timzus, he describes his voyage to Egypt. This 
Timeus, the interlocutor of the dialogue, presents himself before a 
high priest of the temple of Sais, a great city of Lower Egypt, and 
demands of him what he thinks of his nation, Greece. 

“You are children, you Greeks,” he replied ; ‘‘ you have forgot- 
ten the history of your fathers, who taught us to handle the bow 
and the arrow, and to defend ourselves from the Atlantides, who 
came upon the great shores of the sea.” Atlantis was composed of 
two great islands, and between these two great islands and the Pil- 
lars of Hercules there were smaller islands. There is nothing more 
striking. I have nowhere observed that this passage of Plato has 
been made the subject of later studies. 

The Egyptians, and especially the Tyrians, and the fleets of 
Solomon, after having rounded the coasts of Africa, could easily 
have reached the coasts of Brazil, over a tranquil sea. In searching 
for the mouth of a river, they no doubt discovered the Amazon, 
and ascended the course of it. What is remarkable is, that Paruim 
is, in the language of the country, the plural of Paru, which is one 
of the two higher affluents of the Amazon. There is reason to be- 
lieve that in the Spanish archives evidence would be found to de- 
monstrate that, when the Spaniards arrived in this country, they 
discovered the decadence of a very ancient civilization. 

Civilization lives again on the American Continent in our day ; 
at its head marches the intelligent people of the United States. 
The nations of Central America and of South America are strug- 
gling to elevate themselves, and to follow in the footsteps of the 
great Republic of the North ; and the canal can not fail to assist 
the development of these American countries. 

I invite the codperation, in the accomplishment of this great 
enterprise, of all men of noble purpose, all those who strive after 
the works of peace and of progress, in which the United States 
are especially preéminent. 

In closing this paper, I turn back and am reminded that a new 
work is in preparation. How many people, and those among the 
most eminent, formerly treated the Suez Canal as an impracticable 
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enterprise! To create a harbor in the Gulf of Pelusium ; to cross 
the morasses of the Lake of Menzaleh, and to mount the threshold of 
El-Guisr ; to dig through the sands of the desert ; to establish work- 
shops at a distance of twenty-five leagues from any village, in a 
country without inhabitants, without water, without roads ; to fill 
the basin of the Bitter Lakes ; to prevent the sands from encroach- 
ing on the canal—what a dream of madness it all was ! 

All this, nevertheless, has been accomplished, and I know at the 
cost of what efforts it has been done. I do not hesitate to declare 
that the Panama Canal will be easier to begin, to finish, and to main- 
tain, than the canal of Suez. 


Ferp. pE LEssEPs. 
Paris, November, 1879. 


NOTE. 


The following is the text of the decree of the President of the United 
States of Colombia, and of the letter of the Governor of Panama communi- 
cating the same, which are referred to by M. de Lesseps on page 12 of the 
foregoing article : 

“ The President of the United States of Colombia, considering— 

“1. That, according to official information received by the Executive 
Department, the concession granted by the Government for the opening of a 
canal has been assigned to a general company for the construction of an 
Interoceanic Canal, presided over by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps ; 

“9. That this pioneer of progress, already celebrated in the scientific 
world by his labors in the construction of the Suez Canal, will arrive at the 
Isthmus of Panama at the beginning of the next year, accompanied by engi- 
neers and contractors to inaugurate this enterprise : 

“3, That Colombia, favored by the selection which the International Scien- 
tific Congress has made of a section of her territory for the construction of 
the canal, ought to demonstrate by explicit acts the high importance which 
she attaches to the execution of this work, and the satisfaction with which 
she welcomes its promoters, decrees: 

“ Articte 1. A Minister Secretary of State, designated by special decree, 
shall proceed to the Isthmus in season to preside, in the name of the Govern- 
ment of Colombia, at a formal reception which shall be given to M. de Lesseps 
and his associates, as soon as they shall have landed. 

“Arr. 2. The Secretary of State for the Interior and for Foreign Rela- 
tions shall address an invitation to each of the Governments of the United 
States, in order that they may each send official commissioners to take part, in 
conjunction with the national Secretary of State, in the formalities of the 
reception. 

“Art. 3. The Secretary of State shall arrange that the Government of the 
State of Panama shall take part with the Minister who shall be designated 
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in the preparations to be made, pursuant to the wishes of the Executive 
power, for the reception of M. de Lesseps and his companions. 

“ Arr. 4. By a separate decree there shall be opened an extraordinary 
credit in the budget of expenditures, to meet the outlays rendered necessary 
by the execution of the present decree. 

“ Given at Bogota, the 8d of September, 1879. 

(Signed) JULIAN TRUJILLO. 
‘“* The Secretary of State for the Interior and for Foreign Relations, 
(Signed) Luis Cartos Rico,” 


Extracts from a letter of Don Geratpo Orreaas, Governor of the State of 
Panama, to M. F. pg Lesseps, accompanying the transmission of the 
above decree (September 29, 1879): 


‘“* Thus it appears that your presence is ardently desired in our country; 
and you will triumph over all the obstacles which have been raised up against 
you.... 

“On a day which is not far distant, the Isthmus and Colombia are pro- 
posing to receive you with joy and enthusiasm; not with triumphal arches, 
such as admiration or fear dedicate to victorious warriors, but with grateful 
hearts which know how to bless the true benefactor of the human race. . . . 

“When the happy moment shall arrive, you will find codperation and 
affection on the part of the Government and of all the inhabitants of this 
hospitable and generous country.” 











THE WOMAN QUESTION AGAIN. 


Five chiefs of the woman-suffrage movement have joined forces 
to answer the article on “The Woman Question” in the “ North 
American” for October. Their answer evades most of the points 
presented by us, repeats a series of well-known fallacies, and rests 
on a general base of argument which we had affirmed to be unsound 
and which the critics do not try to vindicate. We shall not follow 
them in detail, for the task of refuting their special errors is as 
needless as it would be easy. We will only classify some of their 
principal failings, and then touch in particular on such of the rest 
as may suggest a moral or serve as a text for observations on the 
subject in hand. 

They condemn all our reasons at once by saying that they are 
not original, which is perfectly true. What we wrote is nothing 
but an expression of the convictions, more or less distinctly shaped, 
of the great majority of sensible and thoughtful persons of both 
sexes. It is the fact that it is the voice of a vast multitude which 
has roused this coalition against it. The critics on their part stand 
only for themselves and the small following that they represent. 
Their reasons have all been familiar to many of us for a generation 
or more. We looked with interest through all the thirty-two pages 
of their fivefold philippic to find some fresh thought to enlarge or 
correct, as the case might be, our own ideas; but we could see 
nothing but the same well-remembered faces. The company, it is 
true, had changed positions. Some, once conspicuous in the front, 
now kept in the background ; such, for instance, as the fair form of 
the “Purification of Politics by Woman,” whom we missed alto- 
gether till we descried her at last in a modest corner, 

On the other hand, there were some promotions in the group. 
Advocates of woman suffrage have never been backward in praising 
the private virtues of their sex; but on this occasion they have 
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given them unusual prominence. In this, though their object is 
apparent, we can not too cordially agree with them ; for we hold 
that these so-called private virtues, which in fact exercise an indirect 
but most powerful public influence, can not be extolled too highly. 
We denied, however, that these virtues could be transported into 
political life without losing their beneficent influence, and we main- 
tained that, in the scramble of American politics, the worst and not 
the best side of women’s character would be thrown to the front. 
It was for our critics to show the contrary, and this they have 
entirely failed to do. They expatiate on the admirable qualities of 
women as mothers, teachers, hospital nurses, dispensers of charity, 
guides to taste, elevators and purifiers of society, and holders of 
a mighty power under and behind the superficial world ; but they 
neglect to show, what is alone to the purpose, that women under 
indiscriminate suffrage would be a useful or at least a harmless ele- 
ment in politics. 

One of them complains that we say nothing of Miss Florence 
Nightingale and other excellent women of our own times, but draw 
our examples from the days of Montespan and Pompadour. We 
were giving examples of vicious female politicians ; but we did not 
mention either Montespan, Pompadour, or any other mistresses of 
sovereigns, because such instances would have been unjust. We 
might with great advantage have called attention to Miss Nightin- 
gale and her fellow workers, for cases like theirs are on our side. 
They were in no sense political women. It was in private life, 
without seats in Parliament, and without votes to give seats to 
others, that they exercised their great and beneficent influence. 

Another of the critics, a gentleman of undoubted eloquence, 
pleads our cause in the following glowing tribute to the social power 
of women: “ Take society, the only field where the sexes have ever 
met on terms of equality, the arena where character is formed and 
studied, the cradle and the realm of public opinion, the crucible of 
ideas, the world’s university, at once a school and a theatre, the 
spur and the crown of ambition, the tribunal which unmasks pre- 
tension and stamps real merit, the power that gives government 
leave to be, and outruns the lazy Church in fixing the moral sense 
of the age. Who shall fitly describe the lofty place of this element 
in the history of the last three centuries? And yet this is the realm 
of woman—the throne which like a conqueror she first founded and 
then filled.” Then why dethrone her and drag her down to the 
dirty ropes and wheels of the political machine? The gentleman 
VOL, CXXX.—NO. 278. 2 
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himself has answered the question, for he says : “ None so simple as 
to dream that we are increasing the influence of woman. That is 
already omnipotent. We would rather lessen it.” Therefore, he 
continues, “ we do not only claim her right to vote, but exact it of 
her as a duty.” 

We may notice, by the way, that the critics differ strangely as 
to the reasons for demanding the ballot and the sort of improve- 
ment it is to bring about. While one thinks that women are “om- 
nipotent,” and wants to lessen their power by requiring them to 
vote, others cry with emotion that they are slaves, whose shackles 
the ballot must strike off. One will have it that they are all-pow- 
erful sovereigns, and another likens them to the most helpless and 
degraded of the human race. 

Another trait of our critics is the skill with which they muster 
enemies into their service. Dr. Johnson is quoted in support of 
ideas which he would have spurned with wrath and scorn. Frank- 
lin is called to testify in behalf of what he would have regarded as 
absurdity. But the boldest invocation is to St. Paul, whose author- 
ity is cited in favor of “equal freedom for either sex.” We beg 
our critics to ponder the following text, in which the Apostle to the 
Gentiles sets forth his views : “ Let the woman learn in silence with 
all subjection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence.” More than this he 
utters to the like effect, insomuch that certain friends of woman 
suffrage, more consistent than our critics, have been moved to reject 
and denounce not only St. Paul, but Christianity itself. 

Several of the five colleagues have found it convenient to quote 
us as saying what we did not say, and then denounce us for saying 
it. Sometimes the words ascribed to us are inclosed in quotation- 
marks, and sometimes their alleged meaning only is given. As one 
critic says that she has rehearsed our arguments “ breathlessly,” we 
assume that breathlessness is answerable for these mistakes. There- 
fore we will stop to notice but one instance, and that, too, one in 
which we are quoted with entire verbal correctness. This is the 
quotation : “ Many women will sell themselves ; many more would 
sell their votes. Three fourths of them, when not urged by some 
pressing need or contagious passion, would be moved not by prin- 
ciples but by personal predilections.” As we used these words they 
mean one thing ; as our critic uses them they mean another. We 
applied them to coarse and ignorant masses of women, such as are 
found in large cities. She makes us seem to apply them to the 
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flower of her sex ; and for so doing she holds us up to reprobation. 
Yet, though their sense is perverted, they are, as we have said, our 
very words, For this we are the more grateful, because our atten- 
tion has been called to a recent number of a radical journal, of 
which the critic in question is an editress, and in which appeared a 
notice of our article bearing her initials and containing the follow- 
ing passage : 

“Mr. Parkman says if women had political rights ‘three fourths 
of them would sell their charms’ to influence votes, ‘ and those who 
have no charms of their own will easily be able toe use those of young 
girls.” 

The words italicized by us are inclosed in quotation-marks by 
the editress of the journal, and affirmed to be ours. She then com- 
ments bitterly upon them. The question is, where she got them. 
On examination the passage in quotation-marks proves to be made 
up as follows: First, four words taken from page 319 of the “ North 
American” ; secondly, four words which we never used ; thirdly, 
nine words taken with variations from page 317; and, lastly, ten 
words which we never used ; and these fragments are so combined 
as to express views repugnant to decency and common sense. Now 
nothing is more effective in discussion than to hold up the opposing 
party as both vicious and absurd ; and herein we may congratulate 
our critic on an encouraging measure of success, for the foundling 
she has laid at our door has been widely exhibited through the 
popular press. Yet the advantages of her method are not unmixed, 
as it is less suggestive than could be wished of the “ Purification of 
Politics by Woman.” 

We have given categories of some of our critics’ weaknesses. 
Special cases remain in abundance ; and we will call attention to a 
few that may be worth noting. They say that, as a result of the 
total separation of feminine qualities and power from the sphere of 
government, the nations of the earth have been engaged in almost 
ceaseless wars. But this total separation has not existed. There 
have been queens and other feminine rulers of every degree of 
power, and some of the most atrocious of wars have been their 
work, from the days of Semiramis downward. Considering their 
opportunities, political women have achieved their full share of 
bloodshed and misery. 

The critics lay much stress on the case of Wyoming as support- 
ing their views ; but the evidence here is contradictory, and that 
which seems most in their favor comes from successful candidates 
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who owed their election to female votes. Even if we accept it, it 
proves little or nothing in the embryonic condition of that thinly 
peopled Territory. That woman suffrage, even in Wyoming, is not 
a success, is argued by the fact that it has been found necessary to 
drop women from service on juries. Neither can any safe inference 
be drawn from the action of the English law permitting such women 
as hold property which there is no man to represent to vote in muni- 
cipal elections. An eminent member of Parliament lately told us 
that he had formerly made speeches in favor of a limited woman 
suffrage, but had ceased to do so because of the conduct, indecent 
in more senses than one, of the female remonstrants against the 
Contagious Diseases Act. 

Again, one of the chief arguments of the critics is, that govern- 
ment without the consent of the governed is opposed to inalienable 
right. But most women, including those of the best capacity and 
worth, fully consent that their fathers, husbands, brothers, or friends 
shall be their political representatives ; and no exhortation or teas- 
ing has induced them to withhold their consent. Nor is this sur- 
prising ; for a woman is generally represented in a far truer and 
more intimate sense by her male relative than is this relative by the 
candidate to whom he gives his vote, commonly without knowing 
him, and often with dissent from many of his views. 

Nothing is more certain than that women will have the suffrage 
if they ever want it; for when they want it, men will give it to 
them regardless of consequences. A more than readiness on the 
part of men to conform to the wishes of the other sex is a national 
trait in America, though whether it would survive the advent of the 
female politician is matter for reflection. We venture to remind 
those who demand woman suffrage as a right, that, even if it were 
so, the great majority of intelligent women could judge for them- 
selves whether to exercise it, better than the few who assume to 
teach them their duty. 

Here a question suggests itself. A small number of women 
have spent their time for several decades in ceaseless demands for 
suffrage, but they have lost their best argument in failing to show 
that they are prepared to use the franchise when they have got it. 
A single sound and useful contribution to one side or the other of 
any question of current politics—the tariff, specie payments, the 
silver bill, civil-service reform, railroad monopoly, capital and labor, 
or a half score of other matters—would have done more for their 
cause than years of empty agitation. Some of them have taken a 
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share in party politics. At the moment we write a female orator is 
reported to be “ stumping” the State of New York in behalf of the 
candidate who represents what is most corrupt in machine politics ; 
but stump-speaking needs nothing but assurance, fluency, and good 
lungs. What we want on the part of these reformers is, some little 
evidence of an inclination to study questions of government, and 
ability to form rational opinions upon them. 

Once more, the critics say that no reason can be given why 
women should not take a direct part in politics, except that they 
have never done so. There are other reasons and strong ones in 
abundance. But this particular one is nevertheless good. All 
usages, laws, and institutions have risen and perished, and risen and 
perished again. Their history is the history of mutability itself. 
But, from the earliest records of mankind down to this moment, in 
every race and every form or degree of civilization or barbarism, 
the relative position of the sexes has been essentially the same, with 
exceptions so feeble, rare, and transient, that they only prove the 
rule. Such permanence in the foundation of society, while all that 
rests upon it has passed from change to change, is proof in itself 
that this foundation lies deep in the essential nature of things. It 
is idle to prate of the old time that has passed away and the new 
time that is coming. The “newtime” can no more stir the basis of 
human nature than it can stop the movement of the earth. 

The cause of this permanence is obvious. Women have great 
special tasks assigned them in the work of life, and men have not. 
To these tasks their whole nature, moral and physical, is adjusted. 
There is scarcely a distinctive quality of women that has not a 
direct or indirect bearing upon them. Everything else in their 
existence is subordinated to the indispensable functions of con- 
tinuing and rearing the human race ; and, during the best years of 
life, this work, fully discharged, leaves little room for any other. 
Rightly considered, it is a work no less dignified than essential. It 
is the root and stem of national existence, while the occupations of 
men are but the leaves and branches. On women of the intelligent 
and instructed classes depends the future of the nation. If they 
are sound in body and mind, impart this soundness to a numerous 
offspring, and rear them to a sense of responsibility and duty, there 
are no national evils that we can not overcome. If they fail to do 
this their part, then the masses of the coarse and unintelligent, 
always of rapid increase, will overwhelm us and our institutions. 
When these indispensable duties are fully discharged, then the suf- 
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frage agitators may ask with better grace, if not with more reason, 
that they may begin to share the political work of men. Yet an 
element of revolt against these absolute conditions of human exist- 
ence is one of the motive powers of the so-called woman’s-rights 
movement. Such revolt, in whatever quarter and from whatever 
source it arises, carries with it the germ of its own destruction. In 
the struggle for existence, those who are false to the great law of 
increase will be overborne by those who are true to it, whether na- 
tive or foreign, of high or low degree. The race of the offenders 
will fade and perish, and others will take their places. 

Nothing is more obvious than that many of the suffrage agita- 
tors are impatient of purely feminine work, and eager to imitate 
men ; and even those who are most forward to disclaim this imita- 
tion are apt to give practical contradiction to their words. Some 
of the enthusiasts among them regard the object of their longing, 
the ballot, as the destined agent of a sort of miracle in nature. The 
most pronounced case of this sort that we know is that of two maiden 
ladies who insist that, after a few years of voting, women will be 
as large and strong as men, and like them in other respects. 

A disposition to ignore differences of sex is so common that few 
persons can fail to observe it. Sometimes it takes curious forms. 
A few days ago, a distinguished and much-respected gentleman told 
us the following: Being on the examining board of a school in a 
country town, he asked the pupils what was meant by gender in 
nouns and pronouns. As they could not answer, he looked to the 
teacher for explanation, whereupon she said, with flushed cheeks 
and some sharpness, “Nothing is taught about gender in this 
school ! ” 

We might continue indefinitely to comment on the positions of 
our critics ; but what is of more importance is to note some of the 
reasons that cause a certain number of excellent women to feel 
doubts as to whether they ought not to desire the suffrage. But, 
first, we beg to observe, that the fact of the capacities of women 
being different from those of men is no argument that they are less, 
As we would not have men do the work of women, so neither would 
we have women do the work of men ; though, as we once said be- 
fore, there is much work that both can do—since their different 
domains are not separated by a narrow line, but by a broad belt. 
When we say that women are not suited to the sphere of govern- 
ment or of war, we limit them no more than we limit men when we 
say that they are unfit for many beneficent and noble employments 
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for which women are admirably suited. To say that the capaci- 
ties of women are universal when those of men notoriously are not, 
is to say that women are the superiors of men. 

Many women of sense and intelligence are influenced by the fact 
that the woman-suffrage movement boasts itself a movement of 
progress, and by a wish to be on the liberal or progressive side. 
But the boast is unfounded. Progress, to be genuine, must be in 
accord with natural law. If it is not, it ends in failure and in retro- 
gression. To give women a thorough and wholesome training both 
of body and mind ; to prepare such of them as have strength and 
opportunity for various occupations different from what they usual- 
ly exercise, and above all for the practice of medicine, in which we 
believe that they may render valuable service ; to rear them in 
more serious views of life and its responsibilities—are all in the way 
of normal and healthy development : but to plunge them into poli- 
tics, where they are not needed and for which they are unfit, would 
be scarcely more a movement of progress than to force them to bear 
arms and fight. 

Others are influenced by the idea that to take a direct part in 
political affairs would have a steadying aad sobering effect on 
women, as they suppose that it has had on men. But, if we except 
ancient democracies and medixval communes, both of which were 
notoriously unsteady and turbulent, men in general, or “ the people,” 
took no part in politics till comparatively recent times, and there 
are nations even now where they continue to take none. Yet men 
were fully as steady and sober without politics as with them. In- 
deed, they are seldom less steady and sober than when under the 
influence of party politics. What really steadies them is the weight 
of responsibility and care involved in providing for the wants of a 
family. Similar effects may sometimes be seen in the exceptional 
women on whom like responsibilities are thrown by the death, ill- 
ness, or misconduct of husbands, or by any other cause. 

In the better kind of women there is a form of self-sacrifice 
which, between the course that is agreeable and the course that is 
repugnant, disposes them to think that they ought to choose the 
latter. They have a feeling that because it is unpleasant it must be 
right. Many a woman is moved by this feeling who would be un- 
moved by temptation in the shape of ease or pleasure. Simply be- 
cause her nature revolts from politics, she can not entirely rid her- 
self of an idea that it is her duty to take part in them. The inher- 
ited spirit of Puritanism may sometimes have a part in this illusion, 
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but it is chiefly due to the spirit of self-sacrifice beguiling conscience 
and judgment. 

Most of the matters with which government properly concerns 
itself, such as finance, agriculture, manufactures, tariffs, transporta- 
tion, and war, are matters with which women in general can never 
be familiar, and in dealing with which feminine qualities have no 
particular place ; but there are some other subjects, also within the 
sphere of government, of which this can not be said. Chief among 
them are women’s prisons, reform-schools, and above all education. 
In this last many women are engaged, and all who have charge of 
children are directly interested in it. It is a subject on which they 
are rightfully and reasonably entitled to be heard, and it is very 
desirable that women of character and judgment should be heard. 
Therefore a recent law of Massachusetts empowers women to vote 
for members of school committees. Some of those who favored 
this measure certainly did so with a single eye to its ostensible ob- 
ject ; but those most forward to urge it were, as some of them openly 
avow, impelled by the hope that it would be an “ entering wedge” 
of female political suffrage. Their tactics were to get the law 
passed, and then to tell other women that because it was passed it 
was their duty to vote under it. Greatly as it is to be wished that 
women of sense and character should share in the conduct of schools, 
we do not believe that this is the way to accomplish the object. 
As soon as women at large can be induced to use the new right, 
ignorance and folly will rush in precisely where there is most need 
of shutting them out; and sectarianism and Rome will reap their 
harvest at the expense of the pure interests of education. In short, 
those who favor this law without ulterior objects have sown a chok- 
ing crop of tares with their wheat. We believe that the less women 
vote under it, and the sooner it is repealed, the better for everybody 
but the would-be female politicians. Such women as ought to in- 
fluence education can do so, if they will, powerfully and without 
danger, by combined action from without. An American school 
committee would not disregard the suggestions of a body of women 
of recognized character, knowledge, and good intentions ; and, even 
if they did, public opinion and the respectable male vote would be 
exerted to bring them to reason. In the present state of American 
politics men themselves can often influence public action better from 
without than from within. 

There is another motive, strongest with the best women, that 
may incline some of them to wish for a direct part in government. 
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It arises from that unhappy condition of a part of their sex which 
forms the most deplorable and most difficult problem with which 
humanity has to deal. But to introduce the social evil into party 
politics in a country governed by indiscriminate suffrage of both 
men and women, would be a calamity worse than the civil war. It 
would be to open sewers and cesspools, and poison the air with 
moral typhoid. Other questions of sex, as marriage, divorce, and 
“free love,” would rush in with it. All that is foulest in the 
depths of society and the darkest lurking-places of the human 
heart would be stirred to infectious activity. Of this we have al- 
ready seen premonitions. The evil is one against which any but 
the most careful and deliberate legislation would be worse than 
useless. It increases or diminishes with changing social conditions, 
which laws can not control. It is not a subject to be dragged 
into popular assemblies or popular newspapers. Only the wisest 
and best of both sexes are fit to deal with it, and neither can 
deal with it alone. It is too complex, and presents alternatives too 
perplexing and too grave, not to require the most calm as well as 
most earnest deliberation. The hope of good lies in organized dis- 
cussion in private, carefully maturing measures to be presented in 
a definite form, sustained by a weight of character free from every 
suspicion. 

In reading our five critics, a few considerations present them- 
selves which deserve a moment’s attention. We have observed 
already that they rarely try to answer the reasons we have given 
against woman suffrage. In fact, they pass our chief positions 
by, silent and on tiptoe, as if they were lairs of lynxes, cata- 
mounts, wolverenes, or tiger-cats. Nevertheless, there is one brief 
remark of ours on which they pounce in concert, with cries of joy- 
ous triumph. We observed that the right to vote should not be 
separated from the ability to fight ; whereupon rises a general ac- 
claim of reprobation, and our views are denounced as obsolete, 
medieval, and otherwise reprehensible. One critic feels that we 
are led astray by “that imaginary relation between two circum- 
stances which leads the incautious thinker to link them together as 
cause and effect.” Another gives us some really curious statistics, 
tending to show that the professional classes have less bodily 
strength than the laboring classes, and that clergymen, in particu- 
lar, are weak in the arm of flesh. Interesting as these statistics 
are, they have very little to do with the matter in hand ; and the 
remarks which follow on the hospital-work of women, and the 
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dangers of child-bearing, have nothirg to do with it whatever. It 
is singular that not one of our critics appears to see in the least the 
bearings of the proposition they denounce ; whence it may fairly 
be inferred that they have given no attention to the practical basis 
of government. They may answer with perfect justice that they 
do not care for what is practical; yet it might have been well to 
look more closely at the positions of the opponent, if only that they 
might condemn him with knowledge of cause. 

The human race consists of two equal parts, the combatant and 
the non-combatant, and these parts are separated by the line of sex. 
It is true that some men are permanently disabled from fighting, 
and others may be disabled in one year or one mouth, and fit to 
bear arms in the next; but the general fact remains, that men are 
the fighting half of humanity, and women are not. Fundamental 
laws are made in reference to aggregates of persons, and not to 
individual exceptions ; and it would be absurd to exact a surgeon’s 
certificate of military competency from every voter at the polls. 
It is enough that he belongs to a body which, as a whole, can and 
will fight. The question remains, What has this to do with voting ? 
It has a great deal to do with it, and above all in a government 
purely popular. : 

Since history began no government ever sustained itself long 
unless it could command the physical force of the nation ; and this, 
whether the form of government was despotism, constitutional 
monarchy, or democracy. The despot controls the army which 
compels the people to obey ; the king and parliament control the 
force of the kingdom, and malcontents dare not rise in insurrection 
till they think they have drawn away an equal or greater share of 
it. Finally, the majority in a democratic republic feels secure that 
its enactments will take effect, because the defeated minority, even 
if it does not respect law, will respect a force greater than its own. 
But suppese the majority to consist chiefly of women. Then legal- 
ity would be on one side and power on the other. The majority 
would have the law, and the minority the courage and strength. 
Hence, in times of political excitement, when passions were roused 
and great interests were at stake, the majority, that is, the legal 
authority, would need the help of a standing army. Without such 
support the possession of the suffrage by the non-combatant half 
of the nation would greatly increase the chances of civil discord. 
Once in our history a minority rose against the majority, in the 
belief that it could outfight it. This would happen often if the 
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minority, as in the supposed case of woman suffrage, had not only 
the belief but the certainty that it could master the majority. It 
may not be creditable to human nature that if we would have a 
stable government it is necessary to keep the balance of power on 
the side of law; but the business of government is to shape itself 
to the actual and not the ideal or millennial condition of mankind. 

There is another reason why the giving of the suffrage to women 
would tend to civil discord. In the politics of the future, the pre- 
dominant if not the engrossing questions will be to all appearance 
those of finance and the relations of labor and capital. From the 
nature of their occupations, as well as other causes, women in gen- 
eral are ignorant of these matters, and not well fitted to deal with 
them. They require an experience, a careful attention, a delibera- 
tion and coolness of judgment, and a freedom from passion, so rare 
that at the best their political treatment is full of difficulty and 
danger. If these qualities are rare in men, they are still more so 
in women, and feminine instinct will not in the present case supply 
their place. The peculiar danger of these questions is, that they 
raise class animosities, and tend to set the poor against the rich and 
the rich against the poor. They become questions of social antago- 
nism. Now, most of us have had occasion to observe how strong 
the social rivalries and animosities of women are. They far exceed 
those of men. If, in the strife between labor and capital, which, 
without great self-restraint on both sides, is likely to be a fierce 
one, women should be called to an active part, the effect would be 
like throwing pitch and resin into the fire. The wives and daugh- 
ters of the poor would bring into the contest a wrathful jealousy 
and hate against the wives and daughters of the rich, far more 
vehement than the corresponding passions in their husbands and 
brothers. 

Another bad effect of extending suffrage to women would be 
to reduce each ballot to half its present value. The value of each 
is according to the influence it carries with it ; and the voter who 
feels his share of influence cut down one half is apt to feel his in- 
terest in the discharge of political duties diminished in similar pro- 
portion. <A closely limited male suffrage brings nearly every voter 
to the polls ; under a universal male suffrage many fail to come, 
and their carelessness would redouble if the suffrage were diluted 
again by admitting all the women; or, so to speak, if political 
stocks were watered till they were worth just one half to each stock- 
holder. Then the office-seekers and their tools would be as busy as 
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ever ; while disinterested citizens would feel it hardly worth while 
to contribute their diminished mite to the result of an election, 
More than ever, politics would become a game of the mean and the 
grasping. One of our critics thinks that, because we admit that 
our present political condition is bad, we ought to call upon women, 
high and low, to try their hands in it. But the fact that it is bad 
is no reason for making it worse. 

This last remark will pass, no doubt, as an effect of that “ dis- 
trustful solicitude ” which one of our critics contrasts with the 
“more manly hopefulness ” that “trusts all the virtue of the com- 
munity to take care of all the vice of the community,” the moral 
being that indiscriminate suffrage should be given to women with- 
out looking too closely to consequences. but has the virtue of 
communities always taken care of their vice? Has not the world 
been filled with triumphant wrong ; and have republics and de- 
mocracies never fallen into anarchy and despotism ? What makes 
and saves nations is not the blind and fatuitous security which our 
friend calls “manly hopefulness,” an imbecile confidence that walks 
with eyes turned to the clouds till it finds itself sprawling in the 
mire. That faith is manly which can see as well as dare, not that 
which dares because it can not see. It is by such manhood that 
liberties are won—by watching, forecast, and conflict, through year 
after year and age after age ; and by watching, forecast, and striv- 
ing, they must be preserved. There is no more dangerous weak- 
ness in American nature than that sickly notion that we have only 
to believe, and let things take their course. The virtue of the com- 
munity can take care of its vice if it will ; but it can not do so by 
hope alone, repeating in silver tones that all is well, as it sails into 
the darkness of the future without compass, or chart, or an eye to 
the peril before it. This is not manliness, it is childish folly. The 
virtue that would conquer must stand in arms, always vigilant, 
always bold, yet never rash. It can not sit with hands folded, 
lulled by such high-sounding nonsense as our friend quotes in his 
closing lines. 

Our critics have failed to see, or seeing have chosen to ignore, 
that their chief reasons and ours are built upon foundations totally 
different. We have affirmed that their foundation is unsound. It 
was for them to prove the contrary. Instead of doing so, they have 
only repeated what they and their fellow suffragists think they can 
never say too often about principles, rights, and the Declaration of 
Independence. In short, they have neither defended their own base 
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of argument nor attacked ours. Their favorite method is a simple 
one. Out of certain utterances of past times they evolve ideas 
which the authors of those utterances never meant to convey ; then 
blow these ideas to their utmost inflation, call them principles, and 
demand that they shall be universally embodied in practice whether 
for good or evil. 

The real issue is this: Is the object of government the good of 
the governed, or is it not? A late writer on woman suffrage says 
that it is not. According to her, the object of government is to 
give his or her rights to everybody. Our critics do not venture 
either on this flat denial or this brave assertion, but only hover 
about them with longing looks. Virtually, they maintain that the 
object of government is the realization of certain ideas or theories. 
They believe in principles, and so do we; they believe in rights, 
and so do we. But, as the sublime may pass into the ridiculous, 
so the best principles may be transported into regions of folly or 
diabolism. There are minds so constituted that they can never 
stop till they have run every virtue into its correlative weakness 
or vice. Government should be guided by principles; but they 
should be sane and not crazy, sober and not drunk. They should 
walk on solid ground, and not roam the clouds hanging to a bag of 
gas. 

Rights may be real or unreal. Principles may be true or false ; 
but even the best and truest can not safely be pushed too far, or in 
the wrong direction. The principle of truth itself may be carried 
into absurdity. The saying is old that truth should not be spoken 
at all times ; and those whom a sick conscience worries into habit- 
ual violation of the maxim are imbeciles and nuisances. Religion 
may pass into morbid enthusiasm or wild fanaticism, and turn from 
a blessing to a curse. So the best of political principles must be 
kept within bounds of reason, or they will work mischief. That 
greatest and most difficult of sciences, the science of government, 
dealing with interests so delicate, complicated, and antagonistic, 
becomes a perilous guide when it deserts the ways of temperance. 

Our critics’ idea of government is not practical, but utterly un- 
practical. It is not American, but French. It is that government 
of abstractions and generalities which, as we once said before, found 
its realization in the French E;evolution, and its apostle in the de- 
praved and half-crazy man of genius, Jean Jacques Rousseau. The 
French had an excuse for their frenzy in the crushing oppression 
they had just flung off and in their inexperience of freedom. We 
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have no excuse. Since the nation began we have been free, and 
our liberty is in danger from nothing but its own excesses. Since 
France learned to subject the ideas of Rousseau to the principles of 
stable freedom embodied in the parliamentary government of Eng- 
land and in our own republicanism, she has emerged from alternate 
tumult and despotism to enter the paths of hope and progress, 

The government of abstractions has been called, sometimes the 
@ priori, and sometimes the sentimental method. We object to 
this last term, unless it is carefully defined. Sentiments, like prin- 
ciples, enter into the life of nations as well as that of individuals ; 
and they are vital to both. But they should be healthy, and not 
morbid ; rational, and not extravagant. It is not common sense 
alone that makes the greatness of states; neither is it sentiments 
and principles alone. It is these last joined with reason, reflection, 
and moderation. Through this union it is that one small island 
has become the mighty mother of nations; and it is because we 
ourselves, her greatest offspring, have chosen the paths of Hampden, 
Washington, and Franklin, and not those of Rousseau, that we have 
passed safe through every danger, and become the wonder and de- 
spair of despotism. 

Out of the wholesome fruits of the earth, and the staff of life 
itself, the perverse chemistry of man distills delirious vapors, which, 
being condensed and bottled, exalt his brain with glorious phanta- 
sies, and then leave him in the mud. So it is with the unhappy suf- 
fragists. From the sober words of our ancestors they extract the 
means of mental inebriety. Because the fathers of the republic 
gave certain reasons to emphasize their creed that America should 
not be taxed because America was not represented in the British 
Parliament, they cry out that we must fling open the floodgates to 
vaster tides of ignorance and folly, strengthen the evil of our sys- 
tem and weaken the good, feed old abuses, hatch new ones, and 
expose all our large cities—we speak with deliberate conviction— 
to the risk of anarchy. 

We have replied to our critics, but must decline further debate. 
We do not like to be on terms of adverse discussion with women 
or with men who represent them, and we willingly leave them the 
last word if they want it. Whatever we may have to say on the 
subject in future will not be said in the way of controversy. 


Francis PARKMAN. 








ROMANISM AND THE IRISH RACE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


PART IL. 


Tue Catholic states of Europe refused toleration to Protestants. 
England, after a sharp experience of Papal intolerance, retaliated 
on the Catholics, chained them up with penal laws, and so left them. 
The great Laplace, speaking on the subject to an Englishman not 
long before he died, said : “ You have got the Catholics down in 
your country; take care you do not let them get up again.” Could 
England have thought only of herself, she might have taken the 
advice, and have left her laws unrepealed. Had she done so, there 
would have been no Catholic revival. Peers would not have gone 
over to the Church of Rome, if they would have forfeited their seats 
in the House of Lords. Their eldest sons would have thought 
twice before taking a step which would have given their estates to 
their younger brothers. Even the clergy and the fine ladies would 
have hesitated, if conversion, instead of being a mere migration from 
one fashionable community to another, had brought penal conse- 
quences with it. It was Ireland which forced forward Catholic 
emancipation. We had to choose between emancipation and rebel- 
lion. We took the former as the lesser evil of the two. We 
dressed it up in fine phrases, as if we regarded it as a tardy act 
of justice. We professed unnecessary penitence for our fathers’ 
bigotry, and the Roman Catholics, as members for the Irish con- 
stituencies, became a power in the state. Their bishops, who 
in the days of oppression had been modestly grateful when 
the laws against them were allowed to sleep, sprang into power 
and political consequence with their army of Irish voters behind 
them. The chains were broken, and it remained to see how they 
would act. 
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Emancipation was the work of the English Liberals, and as such 
it was violently resisted by the old-fashioned Tories and clergy. 
The Tractarian or Anglo-Catholic movement in the English Church 
began, it is curious to observe, in the indignation of the Oxford 
divines at the Emancipation Act itself, which they regarded as the 
triumph of Latitudinarianism. The two parties were working to a 
common end when they thought themselves most opposed to one 
another. Without the revival of Catholic sentiment among Protes- 
tants, the Irish members would have been a harmless addition to 
the House of Commons. Without the constitutional importance 
which the Catholics obtained by the removal of their disabilities, 
Cardinal Manning would, perhaps, never have been converted ; and 
Cardinal Newman would have carried with him into obscurity 
but a few nameless personal admirers. Latitudinarians and High 
Churchmen have brought about a result between them, which each 
least expected ; and O’Connell’s Irish tai/ and the Oxford theolo- 
gians together have created the singular phenomenon of English 
polemical Ultramontanism. 

There is an agreeable absurdity in the combination. Cardinal 
Newman must wonder at himself when he receives a deputation of 
leading Irish Catholics, as he recalls the feelings with which he re- 
members that he once regarded them ; but it is another illustration 
of the fatality which has attended all our efforts to reconcile the 
Irish to their connection with us. Every step which we take widens 
the rift which divides us. Every blunder returns upon ourselves in 
some unforeseen and dangerous form. It is proverbially foolish to 
ery over spilled milk ; and, if England had clearly abandoned her 
old traditionary policy toward Ireland, it would perhaps be well to 
bury the recollection of it. There has been one common principle, 
however, which has governed English dealing with that unlucky 
island from the first. It has not been abandoned; there is no 
thought of abandoning it ; and this, it is at least possible, may lie 
at the root of our failures. We have insisted that Ireland shall 
share the same institutions which we have found to answer for our- 
selves ; we have concluded that whatever is good for us must be 
good wherever it is applied; we have steadily fought from the 
beginning against the real facts of the case ; and, if we may judge 
by the sameness of the result, we are doing the same thing at the 
present moment. 

Before the Conquest, the Church of Ireland was independent of 
the Holy See. The Irish prelates admitted the primacy of the 
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Pope, but the Pope was only primus inter pares. The Irish people 
paid no Peter’s pence to him, and his bulls carried no authority 
among them. Henry II. bought his pardon for the murder of | 
Thomas 4 Becket by forcing Ireland into the general European sys- 
tem. Whether the effect has been to bring England and Ireland 
together, history can tell. 

As with religion so with social organizatiou. The Irish were 
ruled by their own kings and chiefs, the natural heads of the septs 
and clans, under laws which suited their habits. On the Conquest 
the invaders necessarily took the government upon themselves. 
But they substituted the Norman feudal system for the Irish tribal 
system, and the feudal system would not work in Ireland. The 
feudal lords had no mercenary army to enforce submission with. 
They could maintain themselves only through the loyalty of their 
Irish retainers. To secure that loyalty they were forced to humor 
Irish prejudice and to adopt Irish customs, and thus their rule 
lost its English character. They became, to all practical purposes, 
chiefs like the native chiefs ; and, instead of Anglicizing the Celts, 
they grew into Celts themselves of a stronger and harder type. 
The main effect which was produced by the Fitzgeralds, the Fitz- 
urses, the Eustaces, and the great barons of the Pale, was to rivet 
the links which bound Ireland to Rome. The old cathedrals and 
abbeys, to which the Celtic peasantry in later ages have been so 
passionately attached, were almost entirely the work of the Norman 
nobles, who were Roman to the heart. 

In England the Roman yoke became gradually intolerable. 
Under Henry VIII. the English Parliament broke with it, and 
Ireland was required to break with it also. Religion was changed 
next. The Irish peasantry might possibly have become Calvinist : 
Calvinism suited the Celtic nature. It was born in France ; it was 
bred in Switzerland ; it was adopted by Scotland ; the Highlanders 
accepted it at last ; and the Welsh, if they are not Calvinists, are 
Protestants of an extremely emotional type. The Celtic nature 
requires something which is intense, real, and passionate. If any 
phase of the Reformed faith could have taken root in Ireland, it 
would have been of the kind which suited Wales or Scotland. But 
Calvinism would not do for England. England required something 
which was neither Catholic nor Protestant, but a hybrid which was 
both and neither; and what she chose for herself she insisted 
that Ireland should share with her. The Irish rebelled again and 
again; whole provinces were depopulated ; the churches fell to 
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ruins; the miserable people perished in hundreds of thousands, 
To no purpose. The Anglican Church was to be the Church of 
Ireland—that, and nothing else. Nor was this the worst. Ireland 
was not only to submit, but she was to seem to submit of her own 
will. The English princes did not like to act as despots. They 
were constitutional sovereigns, who ruled with the consent of the 
representatives of their subjects. As England had a Parliament to 
legislate for her, so Ireland must have a Parliament. She must 
not only have laws imposed upon her which she hated, but she her- 
self must seem to approve of them by her own peers and burgesses, 
if only to keep up appearances before the world. 

Of all English institutions a Parliament was the least suitable 
to Ireland ; the last which, if left independent, Ireland would have 
established or maintained for herself. It could exist only on condi- 
tion of being tied fast with Poynings Acts, and choked with con- 
stitutional gags. But the strait-waistcoat was fixed upon her if 
only for the sake of uniformity, and it was hoped that she would 
move easily under it in time. She did not move easily under it. 
No sooner was England herself in difficulties in 1641, than another 
bloody and desperate insurrection broke out in Ireland. Patrician 
and peasant, Norman noble and Irish chief, combined in one su- 
preme effort to drive the English out. They fought desperately, 
and for seven years they had the country to themselves. Then 
Oliver Cromwell came among them, and all was over. The people 
were crushed ; the land was confiscated and distributed among the 
Puritan regiments; Popery was proscribed; the Anglican Via 
Media, with its Liturgy and bishops, was abolished, and Puritan 
ministers were sent in their places. The Parliament was ended, 
and a few Irish constituenctes were allowed to send representatives 
to London. Oliver’s hand was hard, but there was no hypocrisy 
about him. Clear action was for once taken on the real facts of 
the situation. The Irish were a conquered people, and were treated 
as a conquered people. 

Nature always responds favorably to complete sincerity. While 
Cromwell lived the Puritan colony in Ireland throve. The Celts 
ceased to struggle with the inevitable. Two generations of the 
iron hand, and the Irish would, in all likelihood, have followed the 
example of the Highlanders. Popery would have disappeared for 
ever, and, the irreconcilable element once removed, the two na- 
tions would at last have become one. 

It was not to be. The Restoration came, and all was once more 
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confusion. The Irish Parliament was set up again; the bishops 
were set up again. Cromwell’s soldiers were to be forced into con- 
formity, and to escape they sold their estates and went away. The 
Stuart sympathizers were Catholics, so Romanism was again to 
be tolerated. The old owners demanded back their lands. Part of 
them they got; the whole they hoped to get. The reaction in 
England was checked by the Revolution of 1688, The Irish Catho- 
lics made another fight for it, to be once more beaten ; and then, if 
ever, the English had a final chasce of redeeming their accumulated 
errors. Instead of doing so, they repeated every one of their errors 
in a grosser form. They did no one thing that they ought to have 
done ; they left nothing undone which they ought not to have done. 
They had now resolved to have done with Romanism at home, and 
they stifled it down with penal laws. They extended their penal laws 
to Ireland, but they allowed them to be executed only far enough 
to exasperate, while the creed which they were designed to extin- 
guish intensified its hold. Persecution may succeed if it is thorough- 
going. It is the wildest of follies if the hand is lifted only to show 
that it can not or will not strike. Ireland was poor and miserable. 
The English ought to have shown that the English connection 
meant at least material prosperity. They deliberately determined, 
on the contrary, to keep Ireland poor and miserable as the readi- 
est means of preventing it from being troublesome. They de- 
stroyed Irish trade and shipping by navigation laws. They extin- 
guished Irish manufactures by differential duties. They laid dis- 
abilities even on its wretched agriculture, for fear that Irish impor- 
tations might injure the English farmer. The best hope of really 
uniting the two countries was to make Ireland Protestant in the 
real sense of the word, and to encourage Protestants of all kinds to 
settle there. The hierarchy of the Establishment hated Protestant 
Dissenters worse than it hated Catholics. The Anglo-Irish prelates 
and gentry disliked Presbyterians because they were republicans, 
and disbelieved in Episcopacy. England did not care to protect 
them, because a vigorous Protestant Presbyterian element in the 
country might make it less easy to maintain a legislation thus de- 
structive toindustry. Therefore the Presbyterians of the north were 
driven in thousands to America, where they revenged themselves in 
the battles of the Revolution. The Irish Parliament ought to have 
been suppressed, and Cromwell’s Union should have been revived. 
But the English members were unwilling to admit Irish representa- 
tives among them who might be noisy over their grievances. The 
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Irish Parliament, therefore, went on as before, consisting only of 
Protestants, and representing only Protestants—the very worst con- 
ceivable institution for the government of a conquered people. It 
oppressed the poor peasantry as it pleased. It was prevented from 
being troublesome to England by systematic corruption. 

But, of all the fatal gifts which we bestowed on our unhappy 
possession, was the English system of owning land. Land, prop- 
erly speaking, can not be owned by any man. It belongs to all the 
human race. Laws have to be made to secure the profits of their 
industry to those who cultivate it, but, the private property of this 
or that person which he is entitled to deal with as he pleases, land 
never ought to be and never strictly is. In Ireland, as in all primi- 
tive civilizations, the soil was divided among the tribes. Each tribe 
collectively owned its own district. Under the feudal system the 
proprietor was the crown as representing the nation ; while the sub- 
ordinate tenures were held with duties attached to them, and were 
liable on non-fulfillment to forfeiture. In England the burden of de- 
fense was on the land. Every gentleman according to his estate was 
bound to bring so many men into the field, properly armed and ac- 
coutred. When a standing army was substituted for the old levies, 
the country squires served as unpaid magistrates on the commission 
of the peace. The country-squire system was in fact a development 
of the feudal system, and, as we gave the feudal system to Ireland, 
so we tried long and earnestly to give them our land-owners. The 
intention, doubtless, was as good as possible in both cases, but we had 
taken no trouble to understand Ireland, and we failed as completely 
as before. The duties attached to landed property died away or 
were forgotten ; the ownership only remained. The people, retain- 
ing their tribal traditions, believed that they had rights upon the 
land on which they lived. The owner believed that there were 
no rights but his own. In England the rights of landlords have 
similarly survived their duties, but they have been modified by cus- 
tom and public opinion. In Ireland the proprietor was an alien, 
with the fortunes of the residents upon his estates in his hands and 
at his mercy. He was divided from them in creed and language ; 
he despised them as of an inferior race, and he acknowledged no 
interest in common with them. Had he been ailowed to trample 
on them and make them his slaves, he would have cared for them, 
perhaps, as he cared for his horses. But their persons were free 
while their farms and houses were his, and thus his only object 
was to wring out of them the last penny which they could pay, 
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leaving them and their children to a life scarcely raised above the 
level of their own pigs. 

Even under these hard conditions the country made some prog- 
ress. The Presbyterian colony in the north survived its ill usage. 
It was weakened but not extirpated. There was a brave spirit in 
many of the gentry which bore them up against their difficulties. 
The Celt was broken down and submissive. Some degree of Eng- 
lish law and English order was established. It is curious to observe 
that in the middle of the last century—the very time on which 
modern Liberals look back with greatest shame—Voltaire describes 
Ireland as well governed and as beginning to be prosperous. Eng- 
land, unhappily, was determined that Ireland should not be pros- 
perous. She persisted in her injustice till she drove the Protestant 
colonists to make common cause with the Celts against her. As the 
Norman-Irish barons before the Reformation, so the country gentle- 
men of a hundred years ago, became as hostile to England as the 
Celts themselves. The tyranny which forced America into revolt 
was forcing Ireland also along the same course, and the Parliament 
in College Green became the center of the national resistance and 
resentment. Both races, Protestant and Catholic, combined to de- 
mand justice, and England, embarrassed by a war with France and 
the war with America, was compelled to yield. The laws which 
had ruined the trade of Ireland were repealed. The laws against 
the Catholics were relaxed also. Then it was hoped that all would 
go well. But it was too late. Concessions made ungraciously never 
conciliate, and encourage only larger demands. The Irish Celts 
hated England. They had always hated her. They were now 
ceasing to fear her, and believed once more that they could shake 
off the yoke. The alliance between Irish Protestant and Irish Cath- 
olic was a passing illusion. Again there was a rebellion; again it 
was bloodily repressed, and the Irish Parliament was brought to an 
end. 

Once more it was proved that Ireland could not free herself, and 
that for good or evil she must remain attached to England. Then 
at last it might have been expected that England would have re- 
flected seriously as to the causes of her long failures, and have en- 
deavored to amend them. Every plan had been tried but one—cru- 
elty and gentleness, tolerance and intolerance, Church-of-England- 
ism and Parliament. One course only had been left untried, a firm 
and just government. Since the country could not be free from the 
English connection, England was bound in honor and duty to see 
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that at least justice was administered there alike to high and low, 
and this had never been done or tried to be done save for a few 
years under the Protectorate of Cromwell. To this, after the Act 
of Union, English statesmen ought to have addressed themselves. 
But again it was precisely this which was left unattempted. They 
saw that they had been wrong in the past. They wished to do 
better for the future. But justice was troublesome. It could not 
be done without offending prejudices, without sacrificing Parliamen- 
tary support, and invading perhaps the sacred rights of property, 
Ireland could not be provided with a just government, but the 
Catholic disabilities could be taken away. The Irish people could 
be given votes. They should have a share in the extended liberties 
which the English people had obtained for themselves. Then every 
complaint must end. Then they would share to the full the bless- 
ings and advantages of the best Constitution which the world had 
ever seen. They would learn to appreciate the gift and bless the 
hand by which it was bestowed. Alas! it was not the want of the 
franchise, it was not the political disabilities of the Catholics, that 
had caused the misery of Ireland. Catholic emancipation could 
not drain the bogs, build houses, plow and plant the soil, teach the 
owners of it wisdom, and the peasants who dwelt upon it industry, 
put down beggary and assassination, punish landlords who robbed 
their tenants, or tenants who shot their landlords. It gave social 
consequence to Popery. It gave the priests political power, and in 
giving them power restored to their creed its respectability and im- 
portance. But to the Irish peasant it was giving a stone for bread, 
and for fish a scorpion. It mocked them with hopes which it could 
not realize. They could send their representatives to Westminster, 
but only to be outvoted by their old enemies. The land of their 
fathers still belonged to the stranger. The soil out of which they 
supported themselves was not theirs. The Saxon could turn them 
adrift upon the world at any moment that pleased him. The chasm 
which divided landlord and tenant became wider than before, and 
the discontent more deep, as the hopes of the Irish to get rid of the 
intruder altogether still were disappointed. To tell a people that 
they are conquered, and must submit to a power stronger than 
themselves, may be harsh, but if it be true it can be endured, and it 
can be endured easily if the conqueror’s rule is practically benefi- 
cent. To tell a people that they are free to manage their own 
affairs, but to leave them in such a condition that they must use 
their freedom as others please, is a mockery and an insult. Free- 
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dom to Ireland means the land to themselves, and a government of 
their own choosing. Freedom in that sense England can not and 
will not allow to Ireland. That is the hard fact, and thus every 
step in the way of concession has but led to deeper disaffection, as 
it has strengthened the power of resistance. 

Public opinion refused to look the truth in the face. We had 
given Ireland political reform, and political reform, we flattered 
ourselves, would do its work in time. The first catastrophe which 
broke upon us after emancipation was the potato-famine. Before 
English rule had established itself in the shape of the policeman, 
the numbers of the Celtic race were kept down by internal wars and 
feuds, and want of food. The Irish annals are a monotonous record 
of fights among the O’s and the Mac’s ; of farmsteads burned, and 
cattle carried off as spoil. Under such conditions, settled industry 
was impossible. Corn could not be grown. The people lived like 
wild animals, upon meat and grass ; and in Spenser’s time the Celtic 
population scarcely amounted to half a million, English rule at 
least enforced a kind of peace. The chiefs could no longer openly 
make war on one another. The potato lent its fatal help—the po- 
tato and heedless landlords, who attended to nothing so long as 
their rents were paid. Thus in 1846 the half million had grown to 
nine millions, seven of which were absolutely dependent on a single 
miserable root. The root failed: the whole island was smitten ; 
hundreds of thousands were starved to death. Millions fled across 
the Atlantic to found a new Irish nation in hospitable America. In 
a state of misery, human beings are generally unreasonable ; and 
the Irish were never distinguished for drawing accurate conclusions. 
All that they were suffering was laid at England’s door; and, indeed, 
in a sense, with justice ; for except for us they would never have 
been alive to suffer. And, if we had been more faithful in our stew- 
ardship, Ireland would have been as wealthy and prosperous as the 
sister island, and not at the mercy of a potato-blight. We did what 
we could : we subscribed money ; we laid a poor law on the land. 
But it was to no purpose. The emigrants went away with rage in 
their hearts, and a longing hope of revenge hereafter with Amer- 
ica’s help. Those who staid, again talked rebellion, shot landlords, 
and gathered pikes and rifles. The United Irelanders of 1798 re- 
vived in Fenian lodges ; and, from the time of the famine, dates a 
spirit of settled, sullen hostility to England, and everything Eng- 
lish, more profound and more organized than any which has been 
known for the century. Those who know Ireland well, have seen 
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the change in the temperament of the people. The light-hearted- 
ness, the wit, the humor, have disappeared. In the few instances 
where the Protestant landlords had resided on their estates, and had 
taken an interest in their tenants, difference of religion had not pre- 
vented a kindly feeling growing up toward them. The Celtic peas- 
ant is instinctively loyal to the chief who is visibly set over him; and 
in default of a chief of his own blood he had, within limits, looked 
up to the stranger who was in his place. All this is gone now. 
The one desire is to shake the landlord from off the soil, and 
break if possible the English connection. They hated it from the 
first ; we have done nothing to make them cease to hate it, and 
we have done too much to justify their detestation. We acknowl- 
edge our sins, but we do not amend them. Our only remedy is to 
pour oil into the fire, to break the cords with which we had tied 
them down, while we remain determined as ever to refuse them 
the one concession for which liberty is valuable to them. The 
Catholic Church has sanctified the Irish cause. It has made pa- 
triotism respectable. It has given the peasantry the sympathy of 
Catholic Europe. Without their religion they would have yielded 
long ago. Inthe dream that we can detach the Catholic Church 
from the popular cause, we weaken the Protestant garrison which 
our fathers established at so desperate a cost. We disestablish 
our darling Anglo-Irish Church. We paralyze the power of the 
landlords. We surrender our control over education. We leave 
the bishops and clergy to train the children in principles and in an 
interpretation of history which are certain to intensify their dis- 
like of us. It is true that the Established Church had been a 
‘mistake and a misfortune from the first. It is true that we had 
made it worse than it need have been, by appointing scandalous per- 
sons to the Irish sees. It is true that our English land system was 
unsuited to Ireland, and ought never to have been introduced 
into it. But it was no lenger possible to leave the tenantry in the 
power of a set of land-owners who could never have done their duty 
properly, and from change of circumstances could now no longer do 
it at all. In another age, and under other habits of mind, the Church 
would have been made a real church, and authority would have 
been established in a just and tolerable shape. High statesmanship 
is impossible now. Our only expedient is to abolish authority al- 
together, and to pass the power over to the people themselves ; and 
then we are surprised that they are still dissatisfied, and we ask 
with open eyes what they can want more. What can they want 
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more? They want the lands again which, by yielding the points 
for which they fought, they forfeited for a rebellion which we now 
allow to have been legitimate. They want their country. They 
want to be rid of the chain which binds them to a union which 
they detest and have too much reason to detest. As hopeless is the 
dream that by ary concession which we can make we can really con- 
ciliate the Roman hierarchy. They will take what we give them, 
but they will not thank us for it. To the Roman Church belongs, 
in their own conception of what is their due, not Ireland only, but 
England also. The small installments of justice which have been 
wrung from us, they do not owe to our repentance but to our fears. 
The one weapon in their hands is the popular agitation which 
threatens to turn into rebellion. They will not let the flame blaze 
out, but never will they seriously try to extinguish it altogether till 
a Roman Catholic Primate is again installed at Canterbury ; then, 
perhaps, and not till then, will the interest of the Church cease to 
be identical with patriotism. Not till then will the old allies be 
divided, and the priest be found on the English side. 

Not so long ago the English army and navy were filled with 
Irish recruits. Half our victories were won by Irish peasants. 
That was in the days of oppression, when the Irish knew that Eng- 
land was their master, and respected us for not being afraid to say 
so. Allis changed now. Few and half-hearted are the “boys” at 
the present day whom the sergeant’s shilling can tempt at Cork 
or Mallow. Those who would once have enlisted under the English 
flag are now in New York and Boston, in Chicago and Cincinnati, 
forming the rank and file of the Catholic army which is to conquer 
the United States. They have carried the war, too, into our English 
and Scotch cities. As they have emigrated to the United States, so 
they have emigrated to us. They have gone to Liverpool and Man- 
chester, to Glasgow and Birmingham, to Leeds and Bristol, to earn 
our wages and to share our suffrage. In forty English constituencies 
the Home Rule League boasts that the Irish vote will govern the 
return, When parties are nearly balanced again in the House of 
Commons, the Irish members will decide whether Liberal or Tory 
is to hold the reins, and it is whispered that the virtue of neither 
party will stand the trial. It is on the cards that they may make 
constitutional government impossible, or, if we wish to save it, may 
force us to let Ireland go. 

Nor can it be said that in Ireland itself we are doing anything 
to entitle us to keep a hold upon it. No government has a right to 
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exist which will not at least try to protect life and to keep order. 
Crimes enough have been committed in Ireland ever since we have 
been connected with it, but we have at least endeavored to punish 
them. Two instances have happened within the last few years from 
which it would seem that we had abandoned even these rudimen- 
tary elements of our business there. 

The first was the murder of a detective policeman named Talbot. 
When so much inflammable matter is lying about, the authorities in 
Dublin Castle are driven to use the services of men who can dis- 
guise themselves outwardly and inwardly ; who can assume the 
character and win the confidence of those whose secrets they wish 
to discover. It may be wrong to employ persons of this kind, but 
every civilized government does employ them and must employ 
them. The detective police are a body without whose assistance 
modern felons would have us at their mercy. Talbot’s business 
lay not among felons but among political conspirators. Political 
conspiracy is held in these days to be more respectable than murder 
and burglary, and to deserve more honorable treatment. We still ad- 
mit, however, that too ardent patriots may be lawfully hanged, and 
if they may be hanged it is hard to see why necessary means may 
not be used to detect and convict them. Talbot had been eminently 
successful. The Castle had no better servant belonging to it. His 
disguises were impenetrable, his power of acting unsurpassed. The 
Fenians had seen their most private counsels betrayed at the critical 
moment, lodges were broken up, the most carefully laid plots were 
anticipated. They discovered, at length, that the traitor was a police- 
officer, and in the open day, in the most frequented street in Dublin, 
a patriot named Kelly walked up to Talbot and shot him through 
the neck. He lingered till the next day and then died. The assas- 
sin was caught red-handed, and was tried. There was not the 
slightest doubt that he had fired the bullet. The defense was that 
the death had not been caused by the wound, but by the unskillful 
treatment of the surgeon. The plea was allowed. The wives of 
the twelve jurymen received widows’ caps by the post, intimating 
the fate that awaited their husbands if they dared to sacrifice an 
Irish patriot, and Kelly was acquitted. He was tried afterward for 
wounding another man who had been active in his arrest, and for 
this he was sentenced to a few years’ penal servitude. But for the 
murder of Talbot he was not punished at all. Irish opinion justi- 
fied the verdict. The policeman was held to have deserved his fate, 
and Kelly to have done good service in killing him. And to this 
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conclusion the Government submitted. Ireland was to be ruled ac- 
cording to Irish ideas, and this was one of them. The authorities 
at the Castle seemed unconscious that, in allowing an officer to be 
sacrificed with impunity for doing too well and faithfully the duty 
on which they had employed him, they had themselves practically 
abdicated. Loyalty for the English administration there had long 
been none, and respect perhaps as little. But a government which 
permits itself to be laughed at and set aside by the extemporized 
justice of popular disaffection has forfeited its right to exist. It is 
not only useless, but mischievous. It teaches the most fatal of all 
lessons, that the law may be broken with impunity. It is simply 
an enthronement of anarchy. The public opinion which acquitted 
Kelly was a defiance of English government, an open declaration 
that, if law was to be obeyed in Ireland, it must be such a law 
as Ireland approved, and no other. The union is maintained by 
force. That is the fact, and that will continue to be the fact. If 
England had really wished to “reconcile” Ireland, she would have 
informed the Irish patriots that, jury or no jury, murder should not 
go unpunished. An act of Parliament should have been carried on 
the spot by the consent of both the political parties in it, to bring the 
murderer to London and try and hang him there ; and one emphatic 
act of this kind would have done more to put an end to Irish disloy- 
alty than all the Papist relief acts which have been passed for a 
century. Relieve the Papists if it be necessary. The time may be 
past when men can be fitly disqualified for their religious opinions, 
but a government which confesses its inability to punish assassina- 
tion is a mockery and an abomination, and the sooner it comes to 
an end the better for England and for Ireland both. 

The second case is that of Lord Leitrim, who was shot last year 
near his own door, in Donegal. Lord Leitrim was called a hard 
landlord. His estates lay in the most lawless part of the island, and 
he retained the old-fashioned notion that he had a right to use the 
power which the law gave him to clear off persons whom he knew 
to be dangerous. In money transactions with his tenants he was 
just and even generous. When he evicted a man from a farm, he 
gave him the full compensation which the law prescribed, but go the 
man must if Lord Leitrim did not choose that he should remain. In 
these high-handed proceedings he was certainly imprudent, and per- 
haps he was needlessly harsh. He was guilty of the anachronism 
of trying to carry out in a changed time the policy for which the 
English landlords were imposed upon the country. He, for his part, 
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in such part of Ireland as had fallen to him to administer, was 
determined to crush out Irish disaffection. He did not reside him- 
self in security in England and send his perilous orders to be exe- 
cuted by his agents. He was a brave old man, and lived in the mid- 
dle of his property as careless of danger as a soldier on a campaign. 
He was threatened often, but he went on upon his way, till at length 
he was killed on the road at a short distance from his house. 
There was probably not a person in the neighborhood, not a servant, 
even, in his own family, who did not perfectly well know the hand 
that had fired the shot, but no one would give evidence. Man or 
woman who had come forward as a witness would have been treated 
as Lord Leitrim was treated, and the people were quite aware of it. 
Again, as in Talbot’s case, Irish opinion declared that Lord Leitrim 
had only got what he deserved. His coffin was insulted at his fu- 
neral, and, to reconcile England to the sentence which Ireland had 
executed, stories were industriously circulated charging him with 
scandalous personal profligacy. As far as such charges bore upon 
his death, they were totally without foundation. He was seventy 
when he was killed. The most that could be proved was that he had 
been, perhaps, irregular in his early years. He was to be shot in 
Donegal at seventy because he had been wild at college. 

Even supposing that the worst that had been alleged of him was 
true, are we to have a Corsican vendetta in Ireland? The govern- 
ment that tolerates such things is self-condemned. Its one duty is 
to take itself away. It stands there confessedly incapable of pro- 
tecting its own officers or maintaining the elementary laws of hu- 
man society, while secret tribunals administer a separate justice 
of their own. Yet we are contented to shake our heads ; to regret 
that the victim should have provoked his fate by his arbitrary 
ways; and we rejoice in our hearts that we are rid of so trouble- 
some a person. 

Each crime of this kind undetected and unavenged is a fresh 
rent in the veil of self-complacency with which we hide the truth 
from ourselves. Ireland, we are assured, is infinitely improved. 
Old acts of injustice have been repaired. The people are protected 
from oppression by the land act. Their religion is honored and 
respected. They have all the liberties which are the pride and 
glory of England. It appears that they have a good deal more 
liberty. The land act, good as it may be, does not give them the 
full protection which they desire, and they are allowed to supple- 
ment it by laws of their own, Liberty to commit murder with im- 
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punity is not a form of political freedom which we can contemplate 
with satisfaction. 

It may be said that this Donegal atrocity is exceptional. Fifty 
years ago landlord-shooting was a common form of political sport- 
ing. Now it is only here and there that a rare example is needed. 
Fifty years ago the Catholic clergy were all enlisted among our 
enemies. Now it is their interest to be loyal. The sectional ani- 
mosity which divided Ireland into two hostile armies has disap- 
peared with Protestant ascendancy, and the Catholic Church lends 
its powerful influence to put an end tocrime. In a cdrtain sense 
this is true. The Catholic Church will use its influence on the side 
of order as long as Ireland is administered in the way which it ap- 
proves. Butit will not prevent or punish assassinations like those of 
Talbot or Lord Leitrim ; and landlord-shooting has become excep- 
tional, only because the landlords know that they have no support 
to look for, and that if they are to exist at all in Ireland they must 
be content to exist on sufferance—that is to say, the effort to assimi- 
late Ireland to England has been abandoned. The Protestant gen- 
try are satisfied with receiving their rents as long as the people will 
pay them. If they attempt to do the work for which they were in- 
tended, they will be shot, with the general approval of the country, 
and English statesmen will shrug their shoulders and regret that 
they should have been so wrong-headed as to misunderstand the 
signs of the times. The Protestant clergy similarly are made to 
feel that, if they exert themselves to proselytize, their schools will 
be burned, and their converts will be rattened. They may keep 
their own flocks, but only on condition that they remain quiet, and 
do not add to them. 

It is easy to see whither all this is tending. Land-owners with 
nothing to do are an anomaly, a burden upon the soil, and will soon 
drop out of existence. Teachers of religion who may not teach 
are spiritual eunuchs, and will have no progeny. If the stream 
runs with comparative smoothness, it is because there is no resist- 
ance, and it flows on with gathering volume to its natural issues. 
Were England out of the way, and Ireland left to settle its own 
affairs, a free Parliament, meeting at Dublin, would at once estab- 
lish Roman Catholicism, and would make it, if not impossible, at 
least very uncomfortable, for any other religion to exist by the side 
of it ; the act of settlement would be undone, the rights of the land- 
lord would be reduced to a rent-charge, the rent-charge would 
become a life annuity, and the life annuity would soon cease to be 
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paid. No one who knows Ireland can doubt that this would be the 
form which affairs would take. The Catholic population is five 
times larger than the Protestant. The voting power would be in 
the ratio of the population, and the Catholics would vote as the 
priests directed them. 

There is, indeed, an appeal beyond the ballot-box. In the north 
of Ireland the Presbyterians balance the Catholics in numbers, 
while they far exceed them in wealth and intelligence. The rem- 
nant of the Presbyterians who survived the persecution from the 
Established Church and the Tory aristocracy, have taken root in 
the soil. They are a stern, hardy race, of the same creed and 
mettle as the Scots from whom they came, and they would not bear 
without a struggle to see Ireland again Celtic and Romanist. They 
would be strong enough of themselves to make head in the field, 
volunteers would not be wanting to stand by them if the Protestant 
flag was flying, and a brave minority may reverse by arms the ver- 
dict of the polling-booths. It remains still uncertain what Ireland’s 
destiny would be if she were left to decide it for itself ; but such a 
trial of strength, by the irony of Fate, the connection with England 
forbids. No revolution is possible where England nominally rules. 
According to established constitutional principles the majority must 
prevail ; and, if Ireland is to be governed, as Mr. Gladstone says 
that it must be, by Irish ideas—and Irish ideas are held to be those 
which are expressed by the majority of votes—the entire strength 
of the empire is committed to Catholic and Celtic ascendancy. 
Slowly, like a retreating tide, the Protestant element is receding— 
one by one the cords are breaking. That nine tenths of the soil 
shall be owned by Protestants, while the political power is in the 
hands of Catholics, can not long continue. It is against the nature 
of things. In the great war against the English Reformation the 
Catholics have won the first campaign. They have reconquered 
Treland. 

Thus, on both sides of the Atlantic, the principles of constitu- 
tional government have permitted the growth of a party at once 
religious and national, which is the natural enemy of religious and 
political liberty ; which demands toleration, yet will concede no 
toleration ; which aspires to undo the work of the Reformation, and 
turn back the tide of human things. To an impartial looker-on 
upon the ebb and flow of the organic forces the spectacle is pro- 
foundly interesting. He sees with admiration constitutional states- 
men and philosophers so confident in their theories that they allow 
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their open enemies the fullest advantage which they can derive 
from those theories. They rely on truth to bring its own justifica- 
tion. They permit every superstition, and every national and 
political passion, free room to assert itself, and they have an entire 
assurance that all will go well so long as the voices of the majority 
prevail. He sees, on the other hand, a spiritual belief which our 
fathers had believed to be dead rising like a thunderstorm against 
the wind in the face of the spirit of this age. A united Italy 
may have stripped the Pope of his immediate dominions ; but in 
every country in the civilized world the Papacy has recovered a 
practical power which more than compensates the loss. It divides 
France with the republicans. It brings to terms the imperious Ger- 
man statesman. It is the enemy of freedom, yet its power is great- 
est under the freest governments. It has delivered Ireland from 
Protestant ascendancy. It invades America by Irish arms. In 
England, if not as yet politically powerful, it has converted the 
Anglican Church into a training-school by the infection of its prin- 
ciples. Romanism unquestionably is everywhere recovering itself, 
putting out extraordinary energy, rousing something like the old 
enthusiasm, and making progress most where her enemies had been 
the strongest. Men of intellect may see the falsehood of her doc- 
trines as clearly as ever they saw them. But men of intellect are 
not the majority. The vote of a peasant is as useful to Rome as the 
vote of a philosopher. The Catholic Church and the civil govern- 
ments are rival claimants for the same dominion. They can be 
friends only when one is weak and the other strong, when one 
yields and the other rules. The Church was beaten upon her knees 
by the Reformation, and for two centuries she has been docile and 
submissive. She is growing again like another Antzus, and a 
fresh conflict is now not very far off. 

When two opposing principles flourish together in the common 
soil of human nature, it is likely that each represents some side of 
truth which the other ignores. The line of human progress is the 
equation of the compound forces of freedom and authority. Free- 
dom runs into anarchy ; authority runs into tyranny. By the 
“endless jar” of these two tendencies the curve of advance is 
traced out. It pleases us to say that all men have a natural right to 
liberty. But perhaps only those have a right to liberty who deserve 
it, and can use it well ; and, although the law may not be able to 
select the deserving from the undeserving, fact, nevertheless, will 
find out the distinction and will refuse to recognize a theory which 
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denies its existence. We say that all men are equal. We say it to 
no purpose if nature has made us unequal. We say that all men 
have an equal right to a voice in the government of the state. It 
may be that only the wise and competent ought to have a voice in 
it at all; that the majority are as little able to choose their ablest 
statesman as to choose their ablest artist, their ablest poet, their ablest 
philosopher, their ablest religious teacher ; and as in fact contem- 
poraries never have recognized their best men in these departments, 
the majority at any given time possesses not the highest discernment, 
but only average discernment, and the persons whom they select for 
honors are those who best represent the average prevailing insight. 
How the wisest are to be discovered, and how, when discovered, are 
to be raised to power, is a problem which has never been solved 
completely, and never will be solved completely. We have to be 
content with approximations to a solution—some nearer to com- 
pleteness, some further from it. Universal suffrage is one method 
which under certain conditions answers better than any other would 
do ; but it is no law of nature. It is a passing expedient, like the 
rest. It will succeed while those conditions continue ; it will break 
down and pass away when the conditions change. 

We say that every man has a right to his own opinion, whether 
it be true or false ; that he has a right to think and act as he pleases, 
so long as he does not injure his neighbor, and that no one has any 
business to interfere with him. Doubtless no man or body of men, 
either by right of birth, or by state selection, or by the putting on 
of bishops’ hands, or by any artificial title whatever, can receive 
authority to dictate to others what they are to do or think. It is 
no less true that every false opinion is a misfortune to aman ; that he 
can not act upon it without hurting himself, and indirectly or directly 
hurting society ; that society prospers precisely so far as the mem- 
bers of it can be persuaded, and in great matters, if persuasion will 
not serve, can be driven, to act rightly and not wrongly. We 
shall never see our way so long as we talk only about our rights. 
For rights we must read responsibilities. The rights of man are we 
know not what. The responsibilities of man are practical realities 
which find us out at every false step which we take. A state of 
things in which the action of government is restricted to the preven- 
tion of crime and statutable fraud, and where beyond those limits all 
men are left to go their own way—to be honest or dishonest, pure or 
profligate, wise or ignorant, to lead what lives they please, and 
preach what doctrines they please—may have been a necessary step 
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in the evolution of humanity ; but as surely, if no other principle 
had ever been heard of, or acted on, civilization would have stood 
still, hardly above the level of barbarism. As surely, unless the 
wheel of progress is to turn backward, and we are to decline as we 
have risen, the natural superiority of truth to falsehood, and right 
to wrong, will recover in some shape or other the form of practical 
authority ; and it is this principle of authority which Romanism has 
all along insisted on. That the Catholic Church is our divinely ap- 
pointed guide, may be a false inference, but that there ought to be 
some guidance is true, and, as long as “modern civilization” con- 
tinues to deny it, a growing section of mankind will support the 
Church in refusing to “reconcile itself” with modern civilization, 
and will go back into allegiance to the Church till some better au- 
thority is found. It is the fashion to say that the modern man is 
free ; that submission to authority is mean and servile. On the 
contrary, it is precisely as men understand what real freedom means, 
that they submit to what is better than themselves ; and those who 
clamor loudest for their rights are those who have fewest rights 
which deserve to be respected. 

Thus the conflict will go on, and may last for some generations. 
Liberalism will not easily be convinced that it has been mistaken ; 
and Romanism burdened as it is with so many spriritual incredibili- 
ties and so dark a history, could never have stood its ground, or 
have recovered ground which it had lost, unless it represented some- 
thing most real, which the world can not afford to forget. It will 
not win in the long run. Very noticeable is the fact that it shows 
most signs of vigor in Protestant countries, where the intellectual 
and moral energy is the strongest. Its ranks are numerically re- 
spectable. In the Old and the New World alike Roman Catholics 
are an actual majority. But Spain and Portugal are not likely to 
affect deeply the practical fortunes of Europe. The Bonapartists 
are not promising allies in France, and the Austrians are the losing 
side in Germany. Nor will Spanish America affect the convictions 
of the world beyond its own limits. In England and America the 
Church’s soldiers are the Irish ; and the Irish, whatever weight 
their numbers may lend to the Church’s immediate pretensions, may 
ultimately more embarrass the cause than strengthen it. The Irish 
are interesting for their misfortunes. No one can refuse to admire 
the passionate tenacity with which they cling to their faith and their 
country. But no cause has ever prospered as yet with which Ire- 
land bas been connected. She has never ceased to struggle, but 
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her struggles have ended uniformly in failure ; and there is a certain 
ridiculousness in the Catholic Church, which claims to represent the 
Almighty upon earth, being supported in its most ambitious cam- 
paign by voting regiments of Irish peasants. 

Both England and the United States have something to learn 
from her, and the lesson may be unpleasant and humiliating. But 
Romanism as a theological creed can not again command the serious 
belief of the intelligent part of mankind. <A galvanic “ grammar 
of assent ” may make the dead limbs seem to move ; but the move- 
ment is artificial. The heart does not beat, the blood does not run 
in the veins. The life once gone does not come back again. 


James ANTHONY FROUDE. 








S AINTE-BEUVE.* 


Wuey, in publishing some years since the small collection of 
letters which Sainte-Beuve had addressed to his gracious and appre- 
ciative friend the Princess Mathilde, his last secretary, M. Troubat, 
announced his intention of getting together and bringing to the 
light the general correspondence of the great critic, the thing seemed 
a capital piece of literary good news. After a considerable interval 
the editor has redeemed his promise, and we have two substantial 
volumes of Sainte-Beuve’s letters. The result may be said, on the 
whole, to be a very interesting one—our prospect of high entertain- 
ment was not illusory. The letters extend from the year 1822 to 
the autumn of 1869, the moment of the writer’s death, and are nat- 
urally most abundant during the closing years of his career—the 
second volume occupying entirely the period from 1865, The edi- 
tor mentions that during the passage of the second volume through 
the press a number of letters, of whose existence he had not been 
aware, came into his hands. These he has reserved for a supple- 
mentary volume ; the reader will have to interpolate them at their 
proper dates. I do not longer await the appearance of this volume 
—it was promised several months ago—in order to speak of its 
predecessors, for these are complete in themselves, and are so rich 
in interesting matter that I shall be able to do them but scanty 
justice. 

Sainte-Beuve’s letters do nothing but complete a portrait which 
was already a very vivid one. Sainte-Beuve had painted his own 
likeness in a myriad fine, unerring, cumulative touches ; no writer 
was ever more personal, more certain, in the long run, to infuse into 
his judgments of people and things those elements out of which an 
image of himself might be constructed. In Sainte-Beuve the whole 
man was in the special work—he was all a writer, a critic, an appre- 


* Correspondance de C. A. Sainte-Beuve (1822-'69). Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1878. 
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ciator. He was literary in every pulsation of his being, and he ex- 
pressed himself totally in his literary activity. No character and 
no career were ever more homogeneous. He had no disturbing or 
perverting tastes ; he suffered no retarding or embarrassing acci- 
dents. He lost no time, and he never wasted any. He was not even 
married ; his literary consciousness was never complicated with the 
sense of an unliterary function, His mind was never diverted or 
distracted from its natural exercise—that of looking in literature 
for illustrations of life, and of looking in life for aids to literature. 
Therefore it is, as I say, that his work offers a singularly complete 
image of his character, his tastes, his temper, his idiosyncrasies. It 
was from himself always that he spoke—from his own personal and, 
as they say in France, intimate point of view. He wrote himself 
down in his published pages, and what was left for his letters was 
simply to fill in the details, to supply a few missing touches, a few 
inflections and nuances. As a matter of course, Sainte-Beuve was 
not an elaborate letter-writer. He had always his pen in his hand, 
but he had little time for set epistles. His literary career was an 
intensely laborious one—his time, attention, and interest, his imagi- 
nation and sympathies were unceasingly mortgaged. The volumes 
before us contain almost no general letters—letters purely sociable 
and human. The human and sociable touch is frequent, it is per- 
petual ; to use his own inveterate expression, he “ slips it in” wher- 
ever there is an opening. But his letters are almost always rather 
brief notes, dictated by some professional or technical occasion. 
There are very few letters devoted to giving an account of his per- 
sonal situation, of his movements and adventures, of the incidents 
of his life. Sainte-Beuve’s adventures, indeed, were not numerous, 
and the incidents in his life were all intellectual, moral, literary in- 
cidents—the publication of his works, the changes, the phases, the 
development of his opinions. He never traveled ; he had no changes 
of place, of scenery, of society, to chronicle. He once went to Liége, 
in Flanders, to deliver a course of lectures, and he spent a year at 
Lausanne for the same purpose ; but, apart from this, his life was 
spent uninterruptedly in Paris. 

Of course, when one makes the remark that a man’s work is in a 
peculiar degree the record of a mind, the history of a series of con- 
victions and feelings, the reflection of a group of idiosyncrasies, 
one does not of necessity by that fact praise it to the skies. Every- 
thing depends upon the value of the mind in question. It so hap- 
pened that Sainte-Beuve’s was a wonderful one—a mind so rich 
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and fine and flexible, that this personal accent, which sounds every- . 
where in his writings, acquired a superior savor and an exquisite 
rarity. He had indeed a most remarkable combination of qualities, 
and there is something marvelous in the manner in which he rec- 
onciled certain faculties, which are usually held to be in the nature 
of things opposed to each other. He had, to begin with, two pas- 
sions, which are commonly assumed to exclude each other—the pas- 
sion for scholarship and the passion for life. He was essentially a 
creature of books, a literatus ; and yet to his intensely bookish and 
acquisitive mind nothing human, nothing social, was alien. The 
simplest way to express Sainte-Beuve’s high plan is perhaps to say 
that, putting aside the poets and novelists, the purely imaginative 
and inventive authors, he is the writer who has imported into lit- 
erature the largest element of life. No scholar was ever so much 
of an observer, of a moralist, a psychologist ; and no observer, 
surely, was ever so much of a scholar. He valued life and litera- 
ture equally for the light they threw upon each other ; to his mind 
one implied the other ; he was unable to conceive of them apart. 
He made use in [iterature, in an extraordinary manner, of the quali- 
ties that are peculiarly social. Some one said of him that he had 
the organization of a nervous woman and the powers of acquisition 
of a Benedictine. Sainte-Beuve had nerves assuredly ; there is 
something feminine in his tact, his penetration, his subtilty and 
pliability, his rapidity of transition, his magical divinations, his 
sympathies and antipathies, his marvelous art of insinuation, of 
expressing himself by fine touches and of adding touch to touch. 
But all this side of the feminine genius was in Sainte-Beuve re- 
enforced by faculties of quite another order—faculties of the mas- 
culine stamp—the completeness, the solid sense, the constant reason, 
the moderation, the copious knowledge, the passion for exactitude 
and for general considerations. In attempting to appreciate him, 
it is impossible to keep these things apart ; they melt into each 
other like the elements of the atmosphere ; there is scarcely a stroke 
of his pen that does not contain a little of each of them. He had 
ended by becoming master of a style of which the polished com- 
plexity was a complete expression of his nature—a style which al- 
ways reminds one cf some precious stone that has been filed into a 
hundred facets by the skill of a consummate lapidary. In Sainte- 
Beuve the facets are all there ; the stone revolves and exhibits them 
all in the course of a single paragraph. When I speak of attempt- 
ing to appreciate him, I know it is not an easy matter, and I have 
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no intention of undertaking a task for which his own resources 
would have been no more than sufficient. He might have painted 
his portrait himself ; but no other artist holds in his hand those 
fine-tipped, flexible brushes with which such a likeness should be 
pointed and emphasized. Various attempts, nevertheless, have been 
made to appreciate Sainte-beuve—as was eminently natural and 
inevitable. He spent his life in analyzing and pondering other peo- 
ple, and it was a matter of course that he also should be put 
into the scales. But, as a general thing, on these occasions they 
were not held with a very even hand; as too often happens in 
France, the process was invalidated by party passion. This is espe- 
cially the case with the hostile judgments that have been passed 
upon the great critic—of which the number, as may well be im- 
agined, is not small. Sainte-Beuve had wounded too many suscep- 
tibilities and vanities—had taken upon himself functions too thank- 
less and invidious—to find the critic’s couch a bed of roses. And 
he not only offended individuals, he offended societies and “ sets,” 
who, as a general thing, never forgave him, and who took their 
revenge according to their lights and their means. The very pivot 
of Sainte-Beuve’s intellectual existence was what he would have 
called the liberty of appreciation ; it was upon this he took his 
stand—it was in the exercise of this privilege that his career un- 
folded itself. Of course he did not claim a monopoly of the privi- 
lege, and he would never have denied that the world was at liberty 
to appreciate Sainte-Beuve. The greater wisdom, to my mind, was 
on his side ; his great qualities—his intense interest in the truth of 
any matter, his desire to arrive at the most just and comprehensive 
perception of it, his delight in the labor involved in such attempts, 
and his exquisite skill in presenting the results of such labor—these 
things have never been impugned. Into the innumerable hostilities 
and jealousies of which he was the object—the resentments more 
or less just, the reproaches more or less valid, the calumnies more 
or less impudent—no stranger, fortunately, need pretend to pene- 
trate. These are matters of detail, and here the details are alto- 
gether too numerous. Sainte-Beuve’s greatest admirers are not 
obliged to accept him unconditionally. Like every one else, he had 
the defects of his qualities. He had a very large dose of what the 
French call “ malice”—an element which was the counterpart of 
his subtilty, his feminine fineness of perception. This subtilty served 
him not only as a magical clew to valuable results, but it led him 
to play tricks of a sometimes unprofitable kind. It led him to 
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analyze motives with a minuteness which was often fatal to their 
apparent purity, it led him to slip in—to glisser, as he always 
says—the grain of corrosive censure with the little parcel of 
amenities. In feats of this kind, Sainte-Beuve was really won- 
derful ; he strikes the reader as more than feminine—as positively 
feline. It is beyond question that he has at times the feline 
scratch. The truth is, that his instrument itself—his art of ex- 
pression—was almost a premium upon the abuse of innuendo. The 
knowledge that he could leave the impression without having said 
the thing, must frequently have been an intellectual temptation. 
Besides, it may be said that Sainte-Beuve’s scratch was really, on 
the whole, defensive, or, at the worst, vindictive ; it was, to my 
belief, never wanton or aggressive. We each have our defensive 
weapon, and I am unable to see why Sainte-Beuve’s was not a le- 
gitimate one. He had the feline agility and pliancy ; nothing was 
more natural than that he should have had the feline claw. There 
is nothing surprising in the tone in which he was usually alluded to 
by those of his contemporaries who were not fond of him—in the 
charges of “ perfidity ” and malignity ; only we must not allow these 
things too much weight. Sainte-Beuve defended himself, as I have 
said, in his own manner; he was extremely susceptible and sensi- 
tive ; he was even a trifle rancorous ; he rarely forgave an injury. 
I spoke just now of his being “ personal,” and there is no doubt 
that he was sometimes so in the invidious sense of the word, as well 
as in the honorable sense in which I then used it. Ido not mean 
that he sinned in this respect after the fashion of certain American 
newspapers—that he was coarsely abusive and intrusive, that he 
exercised himself upon the private and domestic affairs and idiosyn- 
crasies of the objects of his criticism. But he apprehended the per- 
sonality, the moral physiognomy of the people to whom he turned 
his attention—Victor Cousin, for instance, Lamartine, Villemain, 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand—with an extraordinary clear- 
ness and sharpness ; he took intellectual possession of it, and never 
relaxed his grasp. The image was always there, with all its fea- 
tures, for familiar reference ; it illuminated and colored every qllu- 
sion that Sainte-Beuve had occasion to make to the original. “ What 
will you have?” he would have said ; “I am so intensely impres- 
sible, and my impressions are so vivid, so permanent. One can go 
but by one’s impressions ; those are mine. Heaven knows how the 
plate has been polished to take them!” Sainte-Beuve was very apt 
to remember people’s faults in considering their merits. He says 
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in one of his letters that he is more sensible of certain great faults 
than of a certain order of merits. And then, with his passion for 
detail, for exactitude and completeness, for facts and examples, he 
thought nothing unimportant. To be vague was the last thing 
possible to him, and the deformities or misdemeanors of people he 
had studied remained in his eyes, as definite as the figures in a table 
of arithmetical factors. 

His great justification, however, it seems to me, is, that the cause 
that Sainte-Beuve defended was the largest of all, for it was sim- 
ply the cause of liberty, in which we are all so much interested. 
This, in essence, is what I mean by saying that certain of those 
habits of mind which made many people dislike him were defensive 
weapons. It was doubtless not always a question of defending his 
own character, but it was almost always a question of defending his 
position as a free observer and appreciator. This is the fine thing 
about Sainte-Beuve, and the only thing with which, as strangers, hap- 
pily detached from that imbroglio of rival interests and ambitions 
in which his lot was cast, we need greatly concern ourselves. In a 
society that swarmed with camps and coteries, with partisans and 
advocates, Sainte-Beuve was more than any one else the indepen- 
dent individual, pinning his faith to no emblazoned standard, and 
selling his vote to no exclusive group. The literary atmosphere in 
France has always been full of watchwords and catchwords, the 
emblems and tokens of irreconcilable factions and of what may be 
called vested literary interests. Sainte-Beuve’s instinct, from the 
beginning of his career, was to mistrust any way of looking at 
things which should connect the observer with a party pledged to 
take the point of view most likely to minister to its prosperity. 
Sainte-Beuve cared nothing for the prosperity of parties ; he cared 
only for the ascertainment of the reality and for hitting the nail on 
the head. He only cared to look freely—to look all round. The 
part he desired to play was that of the vividly intelligent, brightly 
enlightened mind, acting in the interest of literature, knowledge, 
taste, and spending itself on everything human and historic. He 
was frankly and explicitly a critic ; he attributed the highest im- 
portance to the critical function, and he understood it in so large a 
way that we can easily agree with him. The critic, in his conception, 
was not the narrow lawgiver or the rigid censor that he is often 
assumed to be; he was the student, the inquirer, the observer, the 
interpreter, the active, indefatigable commentator, whose constant 
aim was to arrive at justness of characterization. Sainte-Beuve’s 
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own faculty of characterization was of the rarest and most remark- 
able; he held it himself in the highest esteem; he valued im- 
mensely his impression. There is something admirable in his gravy- 
ity, consistency, and dignity on this point. I know nothing more 
finely characteristic of Sainte-Beuve than a phrase which occurs in 
one of the volumes before me in the course of his correspondence 
with Madame Christine de Fontanes on the subject of the biographi- 
cal notice he had undertaken to supply for a new edition of her 
father’s works. The whole correspondence is most interesting, and 
shows Sainte-Beuve at his best—full of urbanity and tact, but full 
also of firmness and reason, knowing exactly what he wishes and 
means, and adhering to it absolutely. M. de Fontanes, whose repu- 
tation has sensibly faded now, was a critic and poet of eminence 
under the First Empire and the Restoration - his daughter was edit- 
ing a “ definitive ” collection of his writings, and Sainte-Beuve had 
sent her his own article to read before insertion. The tone of the 
article was respectful and sympathetic (it is included at present 
among his “ Portraits Littéraires”), but to certain points in his 
judgment of her father the Comtesse de Fontanes had taken excep- 
tion. Sainte-Beuve offered to withdraw the article altogether, but he 


refused to alter a word. “Upon anything else in the world I would 
yield,” he says ; “pas sur les choses de la plume quand une fois je 
crois avoir pir” (not on the things of the pen when once I think 
I have hit it). . . . That’s my weakness,” he adds ; “can you for- 


give me?” For my own part, I can forgive him easily ; I should 


have found it hard to forgive him if he had acted otherwise. All 
Sainte-Beuve is in those few words—all his famous “ method,” 
which has been so much talked about, and, one may almost say, all 
his philosophy. His method was to “hit it ”—to “say it,” as he 
says—to express it, to put his fingers on the point; his philosophy 
was to accept and make the best of truths thus discriminated. He 
goes on to give Madame Christine de Fontanes several examples of 
what he means: “I wrote a biographical notice of M. Ampére the 
elder, from private documents supplied by the son, my friend. I 
didn’t read him the notice. He only saw it printed, and he was 
contented, save with a word that I had slipped in upon something 
that I believed to be a weakness of character in M. Ampére with 
regard to great people. He said to me, ‘I was pleased with it all, 
except that word, which I would have begged you to leave out if 
I had seen it beforehand.’ It was just for that that I had not sub- 
mitted my article to him. Jf I had not been free to write that word 
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I would not have written the notice. . . . When I wrote upon Ma- 
dame de Staél,” he goes on, “ Madame de Broglie [her daughter] sent 
for me, and, with all that authority of grace and virtue which was 
hers, prescribed to me certain limits ; she desired me to communi- 
cate my article in advance ; I was unwilling to do so. When she 
came to read it she was pleased, except with regard to a page which 
nothing in the world would have induced me to withdraw, for it 
consisted of my reserves and my insinuations (with regard to the 
‘romantic ’ life at Coppet).” Nothing could be more characteristic 
of Sainte-Beuve than this frank allusion to his insinuations. To 
“insinuate ” was a part of his manner, and was to his sense a per- 
fectly legitimate way of dealing with a subject. Granting certain 
other of the conditions of his activity, I hold he was quite right. 
And, indeed, there is nothing intrinsically unlawful in an insinua- 
tion ; everything depends upon the tone, the manner, the spirit, the 
cause in which it is made. “From all this,” he pursues, after vari- 
ous other remarks upon the points at issue with Madame de Fon- 
tanes, “I conclude that it is impossible that the notice should go 
into the edition. On your side is your duty; on mine is a feeling 
which I don’t know how to name, mais qui est ma nature méme.” 
It was, in fact, Sainte-Beuve’s “ very nature ” to trust his impressions 
and to abide by what he considered his last analysis of a matter. 
He knew with what extreme intelligence he had regarded the point 
—he knew the light, the taste, the zeal, the experience he had 
brought to bear upon it. A certain side of his feeling about criti- 
cism is strikingly expressed in one of the later letters (in date) of 
this collection. The epistle seems to me so good, so full of a sense 
of the realities of life as distinguished from the shadows, that I 
shall take the liberty of quoting the greater part of it. It contains 
an allusion, by the way, which helps to understand the little discus- 
sion of which I have just partly giver an account. Sainte-Beuve is 
writing to M. Ernest Bersot : 

“Ts it not necessary,” he asks, “to break with that false con- 
ventionality, that system of cant, which declares that we shall judge 
a writer not only by his intentions, but by his pretensions? It is 
time that this should come to an end. I will take the critics as 
instances. What! am I to see nothing of M. de Fontanes but the 
great master, polished, noble, elegant, trimmed with fur, religious 
—not the quick, impetuous, abrupt, sensual man that he was? 
What! La Harpe shall be but a man of taste, eloquent in his aca- 
demic chair, and I shall not see him of whom Voltaire used to say, 
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‘ Le petit se fache!’ And for the present, come now—I speak with 
you without circumlocution—I have no animosity at heart, and I 
appreciate those who have been, in whatever degree, my masters ; 
but here are five-and-thirty years, and more, that I live before Ville- 
main, the great talent, the fine mind, so draped and decorated with 
generous, liberal, philanthropic, Christian, civilizing sentiments, 
ete.—and, in fact, the most sordid soul—le plus méchant singe qui 
existe. What must one do in definition—how must one conclude 
with respect to him? Must one go on praising his noble, lofty 
sentiments, as is done invariably round about him? And, as this is 
the reverse of the truth, must one be a dupe and continue to dupe 
others? Are men of letters, historians, and moralistic preachers 
nothing more than comedians, whom one has no right to take out- 
side of the réle that they have arranged for themselves? Must one 
see them only on the stage, and look at them only while they are 
there? Or else is it permitted, when the subject is known, to come 
boldly, though at the same time discreetly, and slip in the scalpel 
and show the weak point of the breastplate—show the seam, as 
it were, between the talent and the soul—to praise the one, but to 
mark also the defect of the other, perceptible even in the talent 
itself and in the effect that it produces in the long run? Will lit- 
erature lose by this? It is possible ; but moral science will gain. 
That’s where we are going, fatally. There is no longer such a thing 
as an isolated question of taste. When I know the man, then only 
can I explain to myself the talker, and especially that species of 
talker that is the most artful of all—the one who prides himself on 
having nothing of the mere talker left. And the great men (you 
will say), and the respect one owes them, and the reputation that 
must be so dearly paid for? Very true ; every man who competes 
for praise and celebrity is devoted to every infamy by that very 
fact. It is the law. Mbolidre is insulted by Bossuet, Goethe by the 
first rowdy that comes along ; only yesterday Renan and Littré by 
Dupanloup—and insulted in his character, in his morality. What 
is to be done about it? It isn’t by cuddling one’s self that one can 
escape from it. One must Je something or some one; and in that 
case one resists—one has one’s army—one counts in spite of one’s 
detractors. As soon as you penetrate a little under the veil of so- 
ciety, as in nature, you see nothing but wars, struggles, destruc- 
tions, and recompositions. This Lucretian view of criticism isn’t a 
cheerful one ; but, once we attain to it, it seems preferable, even 
with its high sadness, to the worship of idols.” 
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There are many things to be said about such a dissertation as 
that, and among them it may be said that there is something harsh 
and invidious in its tone, and that, in whatever degree it may testify 
to that love of ascertaining the reality which I have spoken of as 
Sainte-Beuve’s great merit, it indicates a good deal of skill in placing 
the reality in an unbecoming light. _ This is not the effect, however, 
that it produces upon my own mind ; I take it as the expression of 
a wholesome impatience of that dull and unintelligent vision of 
things which so often passes in literature as adequate and decorous, 
and which, in fact, is poor sentiment quite as truly as it is poor 
criticism. Sainte-Beuve was a man of imagination and, as our an- 
cestors used to say, of sensibility ; as a critic, he had lively sym- 
pathies. But he was not a sentimentalist ; he was incapable of 
preferring a contemplation of the surface to a knowledge of the 
internal spring. 

If it be needful to admit that the sharper side of Sainte-Beuve’s 
temperament comes out in such a passage as I have just quoted, it 
may be added that these volumes are by no means without testi- 
mony to the extreme acuteness with which he could feel irritation, 
and the inimitable neatness and lucidity with which he could ex- 
press it. The letter to M. Villemain, of the date of September, 
1839, and that to Victor Cousin, of July, 1843, are highly remark- 
able in this respect, and remarkable, too, for the manner in which 
they appeal to the sympathy of a reader who is totally unacquainted 
with the merits of the quarrel. The delicate acerbity of the tone, 
the absence of passion, of violence, or confusion, produce almost an 
impression of beauty, and our intellectual relish of the perfection 
with which he says what he desires suffices by itself to place us on 
his side. There is something essentially French in the tone of 
Sainte-Beuve’s excited susceptibilities ; it is hard to imagine an 
Englishman addressing to a friend, whose conduct he holds to have 
absolved him from further friendly allegiance, quite the same sort 
of reproaches as those which Sainte-Beuve conveys in so remark- 
ably tidy a packet to his distinguished fellow critics. These are 
quarrels of literary—of intensely literary—men ; and even an Eng- 
lishman who rejoices in the questionable privilege of possessing 
what is called the artistic temperament would hardly measure so 
explicitly the injuries offered to his “personality.” An English- 
man’s disposition is simpler and less expressive—his dignity is less 
vigilant, more confident. There are various examples of Sainte- 
Beuve’s skill in that process known to the French as teliing a person 
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son fait. “I only ask of you one thing,” he writes to Madame 
Louise Colet, who had pestered him to publish a critical apprecia- 
tion of her literary productions, “to admire you in silence, without 
being obliged to point out to the public just where I cease to ad- 
mire you.” In the letters to the Princess Mathilde there occurs a 
very entertaining episode, related by Sainte-Beuve to his sympa- 
thetic correspondent. A lady had sent him her manuscript common- 
place-book to read, with the request that he would give an opinion 
upon the literary value of its contents. Turning it over, Sainte- 
Beuve encountered a passage relating to himself, and not present 
to the lady’s mind when she sent him the volume—a passage of a 
highly calumnious character, attributing to him the most unat- 
tractive qualities, and accusing him of gross immorality. He copies 
out for the Princess the letter with which he has returned the 
manuscript of his imprudent friend, in which, after administering 
a rebuke of the most ingeniously urbane character, he terminates 
by begging her “to receive the assurance of an esteem which he 
shall never again have occasion to express.” The whole letter 
should be read. Even in perfectly friendly letters his famous 


“malice” crops out—it has, here and there, an even slightly diaboli- 
cal savor. A most interesting letter to Charles Baudelaire, of the 
year 1858, is full of this quality, especially in the closing lines : 


ay 


. It isn’t a question of compliments. I am much more dis- 
posed. to scold [Baudelaire had just sent him “Les Fleurs du Mal”, 
and if I were walking with you on the edge of the sea, along a cliff, 
without pretending to play the Mentor, I would try and trip you 
up, my dear friend, and throw you suddenly into the water, so that, 
as you know how to swim, you should henceforth take your course 
out there in the sunshine and the tide.” The most interesting 
parts of the contents of these volumes, however, I have found to be 
the graver and more closely personal ones. In the history of a mind 
like Sainte-Beuve’s every autobiographical touch has a high interest. 
There are a number of autobiographical touches bearing upon his 
material life, and illustrating his extreme frugality and the modesty 
—the more than modesty—of his literary income. “From 1830 to 
1840,” he says, “I lived in a student’s room (in the Cour du Com- 
merce) on a fourth floor, and at the rate of twenty-three francs a 
month, my breakfasts included.” In 1840 he was appointed titular 
librarian at the Bibliothéque Mazarine, and then “I found myself 
rich, or at my ease, for the first time in my life. I began to study 
again, I learned Greek ; my work contains indications of this in- 
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crease of leisure, and of my being able to do it as I chose. Then 
came the Academy, toward 1843 ; I became a member of the com- 
mittee of the Dictionary, and really I had hard work to spend my 
income. To do so, I had to buy rare books, for which the taste 
came to me little by little .... I have never had a debt in my 
life . . . . they attack me there on my strong side. I have my 
weaknesses, I have told you so: they are those which gave to King 
Solomon the disgust of everything and the satiety of life. I may 
have regretted feeling sometimes that they quenched my ardor— 
but they never perverted my heart.” 

Of autobiographical touches of the other sort—those that bear 
upon his character and his opinions—there are a considerable num- 
ber—a number which, however, would be a good deal larger if the 
letters written before the year 1860 had been more carefully pre- 
served by his correspondents. I marked a great many of these 
passages as I read, but I must content myself with a few extracts. 
There was an element of philosophic stoicism in Sainte-Beuve, 
which is indicated in his earliest letters ; the note is struck at in- 
tervals throughout the correspondence. “Take care of yourself,” 
he says to one of his friends, in a letter written at the age of 
twenty-four ; “pass the least time possible in regrets ; resign your- 
self to having had no youth, no past, no future; I don’t tell you 
not to suffer from it, not to die of it even, at the end; but I tell 
you not to lose your temper over it, nor to let it make you stand 
still and stamp.” This is quite the same man who found himself 
impelled to write in 1864: “The more I go on the more indifferent 
I become ; only, judgments take form within me, and, once estab- 
lished, after being shaken and tested two or three times, they never 
take their departure. I believe, moreover, that I have no animosity. 
Observe that I have no time for that ; animosities themselves need 
to be cultivated. Obliged, as I am, to change so often the direc- 
tion of my mind and my interest, to fasten it and make it sink into 
writings and authors so different, trying to find in each of them the 
greatest possible amount of truth, I grow case-hardened to pricks 
and irritations, and, after a little while, I don’t even know what 
they are meant for. But, I repeat to you—and it is the misfortune 
and also a little the honor of the critical spirit—my judgments 
abide within me.” That is the Sainte-Beuve of my predilection—I 
may almost say of my faith—the Sainte-Beuve whose judgments 
had no element of vulgarity, but were always serious, comprehen- 
sive, touched with light. I see no element of narrowness or ob- 
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stinacy in the declaration I have just quoted ; I only see the per- 
ceptive mind, the intelligence. There is an expression of this ripe 
intelligence, this faculty of perception resting upon a sense of expe- 
rience, in a letter of 1863 to a female friend: “ We are getting 
ready for a great battle, in which philosophic minds will be known 
by true marks. I am one of them, after all. I went in for a little 
Christian mythology in my day, but that has evaporated. It was 
like the swan of Leda, a means of getting at the fair and wooing 
them in a more tender fashion. Youth has time and makes use of 
everything. Now I am old and I have chased away all the clouds. 
I mortify myself less, and I see plus juste. It is a pity that all this 
can not last, and that the moment when one is most master of one’s 
self and one’s thoughts should be that at which they are nearest 
faltering and finishing.” I don’t know at what period Sainte-Beuve 
disentangled himself from the “ Christian mythology,” but already 
in 1845 he makes a striking allusion to what he deems to be the 
collapse of his sentimental faculty : ‘‘ Your letter touched me, hon- 
ored me; but I always find myself without words before your 
praise, feeling so little worthy of it, passed as I have into the state 
of a pure critical intelligence, and assisting as I do with a melan- 
choly eye at the death of my heart. I judge myself, and I rest 
calm, cold, indifferent. I am dead, and I see myself dead—but 
without emotion or confusion. Whence comes this strange state? 
Alas! there are causes old and deep. Here I am talking to you 
suddenly as to a confessor ; but I know you are so friendly, so 
charitable—and it is this, this last point, which is everything, and 
which the world calls the heart, that is dead in me. The intellect 
shines over the graveyard like a dead moon.” This is strongly 
stated ; apparently Sainte-Beuve is speaking of a certain special 
function of the heart which, after forty, is not very active in any 
one. Of a certain intellectual cordiality, the power of tender, of 
sympathetic appreciation, he gave very frequent proof during the 
remainder of his long career. If his heart was dead, he had at 
least what may be called the imagination of the heart. Moreover, 
the heart can hardly be said to die. In some cases it has never 
existed ; and in these it is not likely to spring into being. But, if 
it has existed, it is never distinctly got rid of. It changes its 
forms of manifesting itself, but there is always a savor of it in the 
conduct. 

It was to be expected that the letters of a great critic should 
contain a great deal of good criticism, and in this respect these vol- 
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umes will not be found disappointing. They contain a great variety 
of fragmentary judgments, and of characteristic revelations and side- 
lights. With his great breadth of view, his general intelligence, and 
his love of seeing “juste,” Sainte-Beuve was nevertheless a man of 
strong predispositions, of vigorous natural preferences. He never re- 
pudiated the charge of having strong idiosyncrasies of taste. This, 
indeed, would have been most absurd ; for one’s taste is an effect, 
more than a cause, of one’s preferences ; it is, indeed, the result of 
a series of particular tastes. With Sainte-Beuve, as with every one 
else, it grew more and more flexible with time; it adapted itself, 
and opened new windows and doors. Indeed, in his last years, he 
achieved feats that may fairly be called extraordinary, in the way of 
doing justice to writers and works of an intensely “ modern ” stamp 
—to Baudelaire and Flaubert, to Feydeau and the brothers Gon- 
court. There is even, in the second of these volumes, a letter, on 
the whole appreciative, to the young writer whose vigorous brain, 
in later years, was to give birth to the monstrous “ Assommoir.” 
But originally Sainte-Beuve’s was not a mind that appeared likely, 
even at a late stage of its evolution, to offer hospitality to M. Emile 
Zola. Ue was always a man of his time ; he played his part in the 
romantic movement ; Joseph Delorme and the novel of “ Volupté” 
are creations eminently characteristic of that fermentation of opin- 
ion, that newer, younger genius which produced the great modern 
works of French literature. Sainte-Beuve, in other words, was 
essentially of the generation of Lamartine and Victor Hugo, of 
Balzac and George Sand. But he was much more on his guard 
than most of his companions ; he was a conservative as well as a 
liberal ; he never was a violent radical. He had a great tenderness 
for tradition, for the old models, for classic ideas. In 1845 he was 
open to the charge of “reactionary ” taste ; it must be remembered 
that the critics and commentators can not, in the nature of things, 
afford to run the risks and make the bold experiments of the poets 
and producers. “I have never liked the modern drama as Hugo and 
Dumas have made it,” he says ; “and I have never recognized in it, 
the least in the world, the ideal that I conceive in this respect. . . . 
I should be unable to express to you what I feel with regard to the 
enormities which have partly defeated our hopes, but there are 
points on which I hold my ground, and I flatter myself that I have 
never deserted my early convictions. It is all the same to me that 
Madame de Girardin should come and tell me that I am going in for 
reaction, pure and simple, and I don’t give myself the trouble even 
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of heeding it ; but, if you say it, I permit myself to answer no, and 
to tell you that you are completely mistaken, which is the result, 
perhaps, of your not attaching the same importance as I to purely lit- 
erary points—points on which I have remained very much the same.” 
Sainte-Beuve here defends himself against the charge of having 
dropped out of the line ; he intimates that it is he who has adhered 
to the pure “romantic” tradition, and that the eccentric movement 
refers itself to the two writers he mentions. They were not the 
only ones of whom he failed to approve ; it is unfortunately a sub- 
stantial fact that he never rendered half justice to Balzac, and that 
to George Sand he rendered but half at the most. There is an inter- 
esting passage bearing upon this in a letter of 1866, written to a 
critic who had published an appreciative notice of Sainte-Beuve’s 
long and delightful article upon Gavarni. “You have indeed put 
your finger upon the two delicate points. At bottom, I know, 
Musset had passion and Théo [Théophile Gautier] didn’t have it ; 
and one warms people up only by having a flame one’s self, And 
then Balzac, I know too, with defects that I feel too much (being 
of quite another family), had power, and Gavarni only had an infini- 
tude of wit, elegance, and observation. But Gavarni had taste and 
le trait juste—things I greatly value. That being said, I have my 
private idea, not as an advocate, but as a critic of conviction, which 
is, namely, that in our day there is too much water carried to the 
river, too much admiration quand méme, too little real judging. 
Once the word genius is pronounced, everything is accepted and 
proclaimed. Musset’s worst verses are quoted as proverbs; they 
are admired on trust. So for the great novelist. It would seem 
that there had been no observer but he; that Eugéne Sue, 
Frédéric Soulié—all those big fellows—have ceased to exist, have 
been absorbed by him. But it is, above all, when it is a ques- 
tion of the great men of the past, that I am unable to accept that 
number of genius under which they place him. This is the bottom 
of my thought, and it doubtless judges me myself... .” And it is 
here that he goes on to add the remark I have quoted, to the effect 
that he is more sensitive to certain great defects than to a certain 
order of qualities. He had, in his latter years, an occasional caprice 
or slight perversity of judgment ; he took two or three rather unac- 
countable literary fancies. 

Such was the high relish which, for a certain period, he pro- 
fessed for the few first productions of M. Ernest Feydeau, and 
such the serious attention that he appears to have bestowed upon 
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the literary activity of Charles Bau:lelaire. Both of these writers 
had their merits, but one would have said that Sainte-Beuve, who 
was so sensitive to faults, would not have found his account in 
them. He writes to M. Feydeau, in 1860, on the occasion of this 
gentleman having put the finishing touches to a novel of a pecu- 
liarly repulsive character, which was a very flimsy piece of work 
into the bargain: “It will be very nice of you to tell me when 
‘Sylvie’ will be worthy in your eyes to make her début in my 
faubourg ; I shall be all evs, all ears, to receive her.” It must be 
remembered that Sainte-Beuve was absolutely destitute of prudery ; 
his attitude in regard to that great group of considerations which 
we of English speech have so conveniently labeled the “ proprie- 
ties” was eminently Gallic. There is a curious example of this 
fact in a letter written in 1868, and given in the second of these 
volumes, in which (alluding conjecturally to a question as to which 
the French are always so alert in conjecture—the character of the 
relations between Benjamin Constant and Madame de Charriére) 
he makes light to an extraordinary degree of the whole matter of 
modesty and purity. He lays it down as highly probable that the 
lady just mentioned was conspicuously deficient in these qualities, 
and then adds: “ Excuse my levity, but be so good as to observe 
that this does not in any way diminish the esteem that I have for 
Madame de Charriére. I will say the same for Madame de Staél, 
equally facile on this point.” Sainte-Beuve had, as a matter of 
eourse, the Gallic imagination. It is very well for him to ask his 
correspondent to excuse his levity ; his English reader will proba- 
bly not do so, But in this particular matter we must almost always 
make allowance for a degree of levity which we ourselves are not 
prepared to emulate ; and I refer to Sainte-Beuve’s conformity of 
tone only because it helps to explain his incongruous appreciation of 
MM. Baudelaire and Feydeau. It is a tribute to the Gallic imagi- 
nation. 

But Sainte-Beuve paid so many tributes of a different kind that 
it is out of place to do more than touch upon this one. Here is a 
very different note: “If you knew English,” he writes to a clerical 
friend who had sent him some poetic attempts, “ you would have a 
treasure-house upon which you could draw. They have a poetic 
literature very superior to ours—and, above all, more healthy, more 
full. Wordsworth is not translated; one doesn’t translate those 
things ; one goes and drinks them at the fount. Let me enjoin 
upon you to learn English .... Ina year or two you would be 
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master of it, and you would have a private poetic treasure for your 
own use ; be a poet—I was only a little rivulet from those beautiful 
poetic lakes, with all their gentleness and melancholy.” What I 
have found most interesting in these pages is the mark of the 
expert, as I may call it—the definiteness and clearness, the ripe 
sagacity, of the writer’s critical sense. When it is a case of giving 
advice, of praising or of blaming, of replying to a question or an 
appeal, there is something delightful in our impression of Sainte- 
Beuve’s perfect competence. He always knows so well the weak 
point, always touches in passing upon the remedy: “The day on 
which you shall be willing to sacrifice a little to that French taste 
which you know so well, to our need of a frame and a border, you 
will have the value of all your essential qualities.” He writes that 
to his distinguished fellow critic M. Schérer, whose culture he 
deemed a little too Germanic ; and it would have been impossible 
to give him in a single sentence better practical advice. There is 
an admirable letter to M. Taine, on the appearance of the latter's 
rather infelicitous attempt at satire—the volume of impressions of 
M. Graindorge. This letter should be read by every one who has 
read the book—it is impossible to express more felicitously the 
feeling of discomfort produced by seeing a clever man make a 
great mistake. I have spoken of Sainte-Beuve’s letter to Emile 
Zola ; it is full of exquisite good sense (the writer’s great quality), 
and the closing lines are worth quoting as an illustration of the 
definite and practical character of the critical reflections that he 
offered his correspondents. The allusion is to M. Zola’s first novel, 
“Thérése Raquin.” “You have done a bold act; you have, in 
your work, braved both the public and the critics. Don’t be sur- 
prised at certain indignations—the combat is opened ; your name 
has been sounded. Such struggles terminate, when an author of 
talent is so minded, by another work equally bold, but a little less 
on the stretch, in which the public and the critics fancy they see 
a concession to their own sense ; and the affair is wound up by 
one of those treaties of peace which consecrate one more reputa- 
tion.” Jt must be added that this was not the advice that M. Emile 
Zola took. He has never, that I know of, signed a treaty of peace ; 
and, though his reputation is great, it can hardly be said to have 
been “consecrated.” But I must make no more quotations ; I must 
do no more than recommend these two volumes to all those readers 
for whom Sainte-Beuve may have been at any time a valued com- 
panion. They will find a complete reflection of the man and the 
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writer—the materials for a living portrait. They will find, too, a 
large confirmation of their confidence. Sainte-Beuve’s was a mind 
of a thousand details, and it is possible to pick out certain points 
before which an admirer may falter and hesitate. But, as regards 
the whole, I should never for an instant hesitate. If it is a ques- 
tion of taking Sainte-Beuve or leaving him—of giving in our adhe- 
sion or withholding it—I take him, definitively, and on the added 
evidence of these letters, as the very genius of observation, discre- 
tion, and taste. 
Henry James, JR. 

















THE METAPHYSICS OF SCIENCE. 


Science is a knowledge of phenomena and of their orders of 
succession. 

Sensible phenomena are qualities or changes existing in relation 
to our faculty of external cognition. The relation is only that 
mode of existence, as to time, place, or nature, which awakens in 
us a consciousness of power exerted upon us, and a reference of the 
impression to an external phenomenon as its concomitant. Quali- 
ties or changes which exist without such relation are not phenomena 
capable of constituting material of human science. 

An order of succession or mode of sequence among phenomena 
may be cognized as invariable or variable. When a certain mode 
of sequence is cognized as repeatedly and continuously occurring, 
we generalize by calling it fixed and invariable. The invariable 
order of succession of two or more phenomena is the daw in accord- 
ance with which the occurrence of the sequents is regulated. The 
law being ascertained, we feel confident, whenever the antecedent 
is cognized, that one or more sequents will come into existence. 
We thus predict events on the strength of our confidence in the 
uniformity and irrepealability of the law induced. Whenever a 
mode of sequence is cognized which is not repeated, or is repeated 
only in such manner that no regularity or uniformity is discovered, 
we record it, for the time, as a variable mode of sequence. We 
fail to induce the Jaw under which the phenomena come into exist- 
ence. 

Yet we are psychically so constituted as to believe in the uni- 
Sormity of nature. Even orders of succession which seem capri- 
cious or chaotic must imply some law under which they succeed, 
and in the eye of which they are invariable. In this intuitive faith 
we seek to discover the law. 

The method of the search is the mental juxtaposition of two or 
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more series of successions judged to be fundamentally cognate, and 
the selection of such terms in the juxtaposed series as exactly coin- 
cide with each other. These terms, thus observed to recur in fixed 
order, yield the law of their occurrence. The intercalated terms 
remain apparently adventitious, and must occur in accordance with 
one or more different laws which may remain undiscovered, or may 
be discovered, one by one, by means of the juxtaposition of a larger 
number of series, and the exercise of a broader mental power of 
holding phenomena before attention, and selecting the like and 
neglecting the unlike. This is well illustrated by the method of 
astronomy in selecting from an apparently chaotic mass of observa- 
tions such as agree in time and position with a given set of ob- 
servations, and thus afford ground for the elimination of the law of 
the motion of a newly investigated planet or comet, or the law of 
correlation between sun-spots on the one hand and auroral displays, 
magnetic disturbances, or Indian famines, on the other. 

It is the work of science to extend, as far as possible, the knowl- 
edge of phenomena. It is its higher work to arrange phenomena 
into homogeneous groups—that is, into series of successions in which 
the terms appear to possess some fixed relations of time, space, or 
nature to each other. It is the highest work of science to perfect 
the classification of phenomena and induce the laws under which 
they occur. 

The work of science has proceeded so far that innumerable phe- 
nomena, which were once regarded as isolated, are known to occupy 
fixed places in invariable sequences which come into existence under 
laws of nature. 

Isolated phenomena were regarded in unscientific ages as occur- 
ring by chance, or through the momentary volition of beings pos- 
sessing control of particular departments of nature, or of the whole 
of nature. A sentiment universal, and undoubtedly innate in hu- 
manity, prompts intelligence to recognize the existence of one or 
more superior beings, to whom the direct or indirect causation of 
phenomena may be ascribed, and toward whom a feeling of venera- 
tion may be directed. As fast as science has succeeded in relegat- 
ing under law any of these supposed isolated phenomena, they have 
been viewed as accounted for and explained, without recourse to 
the volition of superior beings. To such extent, these beings have 
seemed to be retired from participation in the affairs of the world, 
and the religious feeling has been robbed of occasions for its exer- 
cise. Hence the progress of science has seemed to antagonize the 
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religious sentiment. Science has, therefore, been denounced as 
atheistic, while, on the other hand, the religions of men have been 
despised as ignorant and superstitious. 

The work of science, as just stated, consists of observation, com- 
parison, and induction. Obviously, a law reached by induction 
from facts is a principle from which other facts may be deduced ; 
and this is one of the legitimate and characteristic processes of sci- 
ence. Science, in the full exercise of all its functions, is not, theres 
fore, exclusively inductive. 

Without observation, the material of science would not exist. 
There could be neither comparison, induction, nor deduction. With- 
out comparison, no affiliated juxtapositions of phenomena would 
exist ; and we should reach neither the laws which regulate them, 
nor an anticipation of other phenomena codrdinated under the same 
laws. Without induction, the observation of phenomena would 
only create a mass of undigested material, like that which accumu- 
lated in the observatory of Tycho Brahe. Without deduction, the 
universe of phenomena would present the order and symmetry of a 
perfect machine, the products of whose activity we could know only 
as they were wrought out. Anticipation—prediction—and all the 
plans and operations based upon expectation, would have no place 
among human activities if science could not descend from principle 
to fact. All conceptions of phenomena that have not been objects 
of cognition must be based on deduction, proceeding from general 
principles established by induction from cognized phenomena. By 
such means science has affirmed the internal solidity of the earth, or 
predicted the eccentricity of her orbit at an epoch a million years 
in the future, or pictured her physical condition in a past removed 
from us by millions of years. 

Such seem to be the scope and prerogatives of that department 
of science whose data are sensible phenomena. The term science, 
in its modern, popular acceptation, signifies the science of sensible 
phenomena. When the term is employed without qualification, it is 
generally understood to signify physical science. 

There are, however, other fields of phenomena—using the term 
in an extended but legitimate sense—cognizable through internal 
instead of external perception. The phenomena of the mind have 
an existence as certain, and orders of succession as fixed and cog- 
nizable as the phenomena of the external world. The reality of 
mental phenomena is absolutely unquestionable. They are, in fact, 
the only data of demonstrable knowledge. Sensible phenomena are 
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only names which we ascribe to assumed external manifestations 
believed to be codrdinated with cognized internal phenomena. Hence 
the certainty of external phenomena is conditioned on the validity 
of this belief. External phenomena, therefore, can not become so 
immediately, even if they can so certainly, the materials of valid 
knowledge, as those phenomena which arise in the mental field. 

Among the phenomena of consciousness we have to make, there- 
fore, the following discriminations: 1. Mental states, or psychic 
modes, without regard to their sources, occasions, or codrdinations 
to any other facts than mental states. 2. Those among the mertal 
states which we irresistibly refer to external phenomena as their 
correlates and causes. But there is also a third category of mental 
states, or inner perceptions, which we irresistibly refer to abstract 
and necessary truths. This reference of these states to necessary 
truths as their correlates and causes is the intuitive perception of 
necessary truths. 

The truths thus cognized as having a necessary, universal, and 
eternal existence are truths concerning necessary being and neces- 
sary relations. Space and time are existences which must be held 
necessary in the same sense as other truths are necessary ; and the 
relations of portions of them are relations of quantity, which are 
formulated in well-known axioms and theorems, embraced among 
the necessary truths which stand as correlates to the third class of 
mental states. Other truths are the inseparableness of quality and 
substance, attribute and being, effect and cause, order and intelli- 
gence, continuity of existence, universality of law, ultimate unity, 
and ultimate primordiality of existence. Some of these princi- 
ples have generally been omitted from enumerations of necessary 
truths ; and the reader, if he think proper, can omit them here, as 
the main purpose is simply to adduce illustrations and not to estab- 
lish a catalogue. 

Finally, we discern a fourth class of mental states. These are 
the assumptions which we irresistibly make of an absolute causal 
correlation between certain conscious states and realities external to 
consciousness. We find in existence an assumption that certain 
states are caused by sensible phenomena; and an assumption that 
other mental states are caused by the disclosure of certain abstract 
truths ; and an assumption that these abstract truths have a neces- 
sary existence in the universe of which we are a part. We find 
here, also, the assumption of personal existence and personal iden- 
tity. This fourth group of conscious states impresses a belief in the 
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reality of sensible phenomena; in the reality of existence behind 
these phenomena ; in the reality of supersensible existence under- 
neath all psychic phenomena, and in the reality of truth apprehend- 
ed as universal and necessary. These subtile, instantaneous, and 
irresistible assumptions are the only bond of connection between us 
and any realm outside of our own minds. Invalidate them, and all 
which seems to exist, either in a world without or a world within, 
resolves itself into a phantasmagoria of forms without substance— 
a succession of mental states which seems to have a cause and cor- 
relative, but has none ; a succession which seems to be concatenated 
and orderly, but is absolutely chaotic and fortuitous ; a succession 
of states which, after all, are not states, but only the alluring and 
deceptive images of states—and not even images, for the seeming 
must be as fanciful and illusory as the seeming of substance. Deny 
the validity of the assumption of causal correlations between mental 
states and realities, and all knowledge is annulled. We float only 
in a glittering realm of empty forms—we can not say we float, but 
we seem ‘o float—we can not say we seem to float, but we seem to 
seem to float. All predication is annihilated. We are conscious, at 
first, of existing in a world of realities ; then we float in a realm of 
unsubstantial visions ; then everything—visions and realities alike 
—sinks into absolute nihility. Such denial is the end of all philos- 
ophy and all science alike. What do we say? All science and all 
philosophy depend for their validity on the validity of our reference 
of certain mental states to causal correlates external to the mind. 

That the reference is valid, no one can possibly doubt in a prac- 
tical manner. Denial, even of the speculative kind, is impossible. 
The utmost which speculative thinking has ever been able to do is, 
to affirm the possibility that such reference is invalid. The history 
of philosophy has shown that the most eminent propounders of this 
possibility have found, in after-life, satisfactory ground for holding 
that the reference is valid; and that, therefore, a realm of reality 
exists, and that it is such as reported in consciousness. 

Every argument between two parties must proceed on the fun- 
damental admission that those states of mind which have been here 
described as announcements of a correlation between other states 
and external realities are truthful announcements. If either party 
deny this, he deprives himself of all ultimate ground for either af- 
firmation or denial ; and his attempt to reason is like the effort to 
move the world without the basis for a fulcrum. 

After this conspectus of the situation, let us examine more at- 
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tentively the foundations underneath the fabric of physical 
science. 

The current conception of physical science presents it as a body 
of knowledge. It is commonly regarded as the most certain of all 
knowledge, and the safest foundation for belief, expectation, and 
action. Men stand firm on the conclusions of science, however they 
falter on the isolated propositions which science subsumes. They 
formulate their creeds on the dicta of science, though they may 
profess to doubt or to be ignorant in the presence of the naked prin- 
ciples which authenticate the dicta of science. 

That science attains to valid knowledge can not be rationally 
denied. Instead of denying, it is our purpose to demonstrate that 
it is valid ; and that it is valid because certain underlying prin- 
ciples which science never mentions are the firm foundations on 
which it rests. 

I. All science begins in the assumed existence of a real, think- 
ing being. But what is the ground of the assumption of our per- 
sonal existence and personal identity from moment to moment and 
from day to day? The conviction is grounded in our inmost con- 
sciousness ; we are unable to resist it; but it is only a delief—a 
valid belief—the ultimate elemental utterance of mind, speaking 
with the authority of its very being. Nothing, of course, can vali- 
date its utterance ; but, if we choose to admit a speculative doubt, 
we negative at once all possibility of science and all possibility of 
a scientific basis for anything. 

All trustworthiness of memory rests in the presupposition, not 
only that the representative faculty is a true witness, but that we 
are the same being as yesterday. The scientist records his notes 
after hours, days, or weeks have passed ; and he builds most serious 
reasoning on the assumption that it was he who made the observa- 
tions which he seems to reproduce. If he is mistaken in this, his 
reasoning is illusory; but he builds, sometimes unmindful of the 
fact that his fabric rests upon a purely and deeply metaphysical 
subsumption. 

II. Admitting the evidence of personal existence sufficient, other 
queries immediately arise which must be disposed of. Science we 
have defined as beginning objectively in a knowledge of phenomena. 
Now, how do we know that phenomena exist ? or, that they exist 
as they seem ? or, that any reality lies behind them? or, that the 
reality is such as it seems to be? Plainly, all these things are as- 
sumed on the naked testimony of the mind. Consciousness reports 
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-external phenomena, and we believe. Consciousness represents 
them thus and so, and we believe. And then we find disclosed in 
consciousness a confidence that all phenomena are grounded in real 
existence, and that such phenomena as these are grounded in a 
mode of existence sustaining an exact correlation to these particular 
phenomena. This confidence is only belief in the ultimate verdict 
of our being. All science, to be substantial, must assume the valid- 
ity of all these ultimate beliefs. The most logical conclusions of 
science must necessarily imply that there are some propositions 
which do not admit of logical proof, but which must be received 
with absolute unreserve. These ultimate propositions are simply 
believed without reasoning ; but our belief is so strong that we feel 
it to be knowledge. If it is not knowledge, the fabric of proposi- 
tions which we build upon it is not knowledge. If it is knowledge, 
then the plain, simple, ultimate utterances of our minds are the in- 
destructible molecules of all our systems of science ; and the testi- 
mony of consciousness respecting the coérdination between any of 
its states and external realities is a direct intuition of truth. 

This conclusion can not be evaded. The reality and genuine- 
ness of our knowledge of the phenomena assumed as the material 
of science is absolutely conditioned on the veracity of consciousness 
in certain of its testimony. Impugn this veracity in any respect, 
and the genuineness of the materials of science is correspondingly 
impaired. The more valiantly we affirm the indestructibility of 
scientific knowledge, the more explicitly we admit the unimpeach- 
able veracity of the direct testimony of consciousness. If con- 
sciousness is not admitted as a veracious witness thus far, it is im- 
possible to hold an argument with the reader. If consciousness is 
admitted veracious, so far as to validate the phenomena from which 
science proceeds, we may next inquire what are the further implica- 
tions of scientific knowledge. 

III. Supposing the facts of observation to stand in every respect 
unchallenged, some principles of relation must be tacitly assumed 
to serve as the ground and authentication of any classification. 
Whether we associate them with reference to time or place, con- 
comitance or succession, quantity or quality, it is in every case a 
basis of resemblance. Without some kind of mutual resemblance, 
no homogeneity or community would be present to justify any gen- 
eral predication, But, when we adopt any kind of resemblance as 
the basis of classification, we tacitly assume that likeness among 
phenomena proceeds from community or identity of cause ; in other 
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words, that “like effects proceed from like causes.” This is a prin- 
ciple which must be validated by pure reason to acquire that char- 
acter of certainty, universality, and necessity which we assume it 
to possess in the use which we make of it. If it be thought a prin- 
ciple resting on a general induction from observation, then ad- 
mitting (contrary to the fact) that the same absolute certainty 
could be reached, the very process of generalization assumes still 
the same principle, that homogeneity of phenomena implies similar- 
ity of cause. Hence, when we look to general induction for the 
validity of the principle that like results proceed from like causes, 
we find that the induction itself assumes beforehand the validity of 
the principle ; and our effort is simply a case of reasoning in a 
circle. As general induction can not, therefore, validate the prin- 
ciple which validates general induction, it follows that the principle 
is validated either by deduction or by the direct sanction of pure 
reason. But it is not a deductive conclusion, for the principle it- 
self, possessing the highest possible degree of generality, is not the 
result of an analysis. We discover no account of the validation of 
the principle except in the sanction of the same rational authority 
as speaks to us in affirming a correlation between certain conscious 
states and external realities. Here, then, in the first step which 
science takes in formulating a general concept or scientific doctrine, 
it is absolutely necessary to rely on the universal validity of a prin- 
ciple which can not be established by scientific processes, nor in- 
deed by any formal logic whatever. 

So, it may be added, the whole search after general laws, or the 
unification of human knowledge, is prompted and guaranteed by the 
intuitive conviction that wnity exists among the diversified phenom- 
ena of nature. If no ulterior unity existed, or if reason were not 
furnished with the knowledge of its existence, the search for gen- 
eral laws and deeper causes would never be undertaken, or if under- 
taken would be fruitless. 

It is extremely easy for the scientific investigator to overlook a 
metaphysical principle involved in the comparison and classifica- 
tion of concrete phenomena ; but, since the principle clearly reveals 
itself to critical attention, we must frankly acknowledge that the 
entire fabric of physical science rests upon a truth grounded in the 
realm of metaphysics ; and that this is not for such reason a truth 
“merely speculative” in the reproachful sense, but a truth which is 
self-evident, and surer than any scientific conclusion, To a certain 
class of minds such a statement may not address itself with all the 
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cogency of a concrete proposition ; but it may impress the necessity 
of caution in vaunting scientific conclusion from sensible phenom- 
ena as the most certain kind of knowledge, and incomparably more 
substantial than the ethereal abstractions of metaphysics. 

IV. When, in the progress of our scientific investigations, we 
reach the stage of inductive inference, the process of concluding 
from a part to the whole is based on an assumption of the uniform- 
ity of nature, which is only the concrete form of the principle that 
like results proceed from like causes. If unobserved phenomena 
belonging to the same group with those on which the inference is 
based are not ascribable to the same cause, or same kind of cause, 
we have no right to extend the inference from observed data to 
these. But the principle of the uniformity of causation is accepted 
as ‘more valid than any inference which we may induce from any 
array of phenomena, however extended. The inference may express 
a bond of connection running through the phenomena observed, and 
no others ; it is therefore not a causal bond. It may express a cau- 
sal bond, but not the deepest and strongest bond. In any such case 
the inference is liable to fail in its application to new phenomena. 
The inference, therefore, can never be unreservedly accepted except 
when the facts sustain quantitative and therefore mathematical re- 
lations to each other. But, however qualified the inference, the 
metaphysical principle on which it proceeds is never accepted with 
reserve. Uniformity of causation is felt to be absolute. The com- 
mon process of inductive conclusion, which is the staple method 
of science in the evolution of doctrine, requires, consequently, an 
underlying metaphysical principle to give it any semblance of 
validity. 

V. Granting full validity to the successive steps taken by science 
in attaining its ultimate generalizations, these are expressions of laws 
under which successions of phenomena come into existence. The 
order and method of the cosmos are so far revealed. Its phenom- 
ena become intelligible in their mutual relations. The flow of events 
is systematic, certain, predicable. Nothing happens capriciously, 
or with any regard to interjected emergencies. No variation in the 
established order of events can be expected under any supposable 
circumstances. This is the “reign of law.” No ground exists for 
denying that this reign embraces all the events which mal» ap the 
history of the irrational world. Nor can it be denied that all ra- 
tional activities proceed according to some law ; for otherwise there 
would be no evidence that they are rational. But the laws of 
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rational activity inhere in rational spontaneity ; those of physical 
events are imposed by external authority. 

But the reign of law means nothing more than the universal 
prevalence of methodical successions of events. Law is the formula 
under which events are codrdinated ; but law does not produce 
events. A phenomenon is scientifically explained when we refer it 
to the law under which it takes place ; but it is not exhaustively ex- 
plained. For the purposes of science it is adequate to ascribe events 
to law, because law is the ultimate stadium of scientific ratioci- 
nation. It lies on the remotest frontier of scientific territory. Phys- 
ical law is itself an abstraction, and constitutes the connecting link 
between the physical and the metaphysical. But, when we say, in 
the language of science, that events “come by law,” we must take 
care not to conclude that law is their cause. Law explains their 
order of succession, but does not explain how the law came into ex- 
istence, nor how events are generated, nor how they are codrdinated 
so methodically. Law is simply the rule of codrdination ; efficiency 
produces them and coérdinates them. 

Law viewed scientifically is merely a rule of succession ; viewed 
philosophically, it is an expression of power and intelligence—a syn- 
thesis of force and mind. In the purview of science law is the key 
to unlock the methods of nature—a clew to guide through the laby- 
rinth of phenomena ; in the eye of philosophy it is a preconceived 
plan of action, purposeful of results. While science rests on law as 
a finality, philosophy seeks the power which ordains law ; and, view- 
ing law as the expression of will, it insists on the reality of will by 
all the evidence which science summons to establish the reality of 
law. Science claims law as an intelligible principle of codrdination 
among phenomena ; and philosophy claims an intelligible principle of 
coérdination as the exclusive product of intelligence. The cosmos 
is comprehensible by thought because it is the product of thought. 
Grant the mechanical nature of the processes of the world, the ex- 
istence of a mechanism which does not express mind is something 
unthinkable. 

Science is under no obligation to assume a strange garb, and 
make affirmation of the predicates of philosophy. Such freedom 
may authorize science to ignore the predicates of philosophy, but it 
confers no privilege to deny them. As long as, maintaining its 
own character, it ignores the principles, postulates, or axioms of 
philosophy, it can not antagonize philosophy; but, when it offers an 
argument ex ignorantia, against the verdict of philosophy, all right 
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thinking recognizes it as sophistical. It is impossible to grasp the 
meaning of law with the whole breadth of the intelligence, without 
apprehending it both as a rule and as an expression of ordaining 
will. 

VI. As law, in its existence, proclaims necessarily a purposive 
ordination, so the correlation of events under law must necessarily 
be regarded as a result purposed in law. If law exists as the result of 
purpose, there must be a reason why it has been purposed; and the 
reason why can exist nowhere but in the results impressed by the 
law—that is, in the results which take place according to the law. 
The codrdination of results, therefore, is as much the expression of 
purpose as the law which embodies the principle of codrdination. 
The fact that events take place according to law, instead of proving 
their disconnection with purpose, is the very circumstance which 
demonstrates their dependence on purpose. Caprice and confusion 
are not the marks of intelligence ; high controlling intelligence al- 
ways seeks its ends by fixed methods of action. The more clearly 
we discern the reign of universal law, the more clearly we discern 
the evidence of general design in the phenomena of the universe. 
The question whether events take place through law or through de- 
sign is destitute of rational meaning ; because, jirst, events are pro- 
duced neither by law nor by design ; and, secondly, if they are pro- 
duced by design, it is, as we see, according to law; and, if they are 
produced by law, it is according to design in the law. Law and de- 
sign are so far from being mutually exclusive, that, in truth, they 
are mutually inclusive. There is no law without design ; and, in 
nature, the design of the law is worked out under the law. 

VII. Passing from general design to special design, or the de- 
sign supposed to be revealed in particular events, or particular cor- 
relations of material parts, the foremost question arising concerns 
the meaning of the metaphysical principle of design. Now, when 
parts are coadjusted, as in any mechanical combination, like a watch 
or a human hand, the instinctive verdict of mankind is an affirma- 
tion of intention. This affirmation is prompted by the adjustment 
of part to part, and by the adjustment of the whole to its result. 
These two conceptions must be kept distinct. Let us for the moment 
leave out of consideration the question of design in the result, and 
note what is implied and what is not implied in the affirmation of 
design in the parts. We say instinctively that the coadjustment of 
parts implies design; but—1. It does not imply that the action of 
the parts was designed to produce any result. 2. It does not imply 
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that the result, if any, is useful, beautiful, or any otherwise charac- 
terized. 3. It does not imply that the result, if any, is either com- 
prehended or comprehensible. 4. It does not imply that the adjust- 
ment itself is something wholly comprehensible. 5. It does not 
imply that the cause of the adjustment is either finite or not finite. 
6. It does not imply that the conformations and collocations in the 
adjustment have been effected by any particular instruments, or ac- 
cording to any particular method. They may have been molded, 
hewed, carved, turned, or grown—it is all the same. These elimina- 
tions are of the utmost importance ; but a careful appeal to con- 
sciousness demonstrates that our verdict is rendered without the 
least regard to any consideration save the fact of coadjustment— 
mechanical coadjustment, in which the action of one part is continu- 
ally reciprocated by the action of another part. Isolating the ques- 
tion of design from these customary entanglements, it is apparent 
that, when a case of mechanical coadjustment is presented, it is not 
pertinent to consider whether it is a product of man or of nature. 
It either implies design absolutely, or it does not imply design at 
all. The same combination can not imply design when viewed as a 
human product, and have no significance when viewed as a natural 
product. The consideration that it has come into existence by a 
method of evolution, or by any other method, is as alien from the 
question as if the method had been by an envelope-making machine, 
or by carpentry, or smithery. It does not add to the conclusiveness 
of the statement to suggest that a method of evolution may and 
must have been established by design, and that consequently the 
ends which it attained may and must have been designed, both in 
general and in particular. The suggestion, however, is valid, and 
is perfectly in parallelism with the inference of design directly from 
adjustment. If the recognition of design, therefore, is legitimate, 
without any regard to the teleological significance of the products 
of adjustment, the most radical profession of nescience of the “de- 
signs of Nature” may admit that some design is revealed in the 
simple fact of structural adjustment, even if it were not designed to 
produce what it produces. 

This is not that remote and hypothetical admission of design 
which recognizes simply the possibility that the whole system of 
nature may exist for some design ; but it is an affirmative and ne- 
cessary recognition of design, as the logical antecedent of all codr- 
dinations interpretable in terms of intelligence. 

VIII. Besides mutual adjustment of structural parts, we may 
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consider the meaning of adjustments to a general concept. All that 
we know of fundamental plans of structure in the organic world is 
but a body of facts exemplifying adjustment of parts, not alone to 
each other, but to an archetypal conception—an intelligential stan- 
dard. It is frequently suggested that fundamental relationships have 
resulted from the law of heredity, with progressive divergence. 
That, probably, is a valid scientific account to give of what have 
been styled plans of organization; and every one is free to rest 
in the finality of science. But, if our minds are so constituted that 
we irresistibly conclude design from codrdination, regardless of the 
instrumentality or means by which the codrdination becomes ex- 
pressed in matter, then heredity with divergence is not an ultimate 
explanation, and every man is at liberty, without reproach, to pass 
beyond the pale of science, and recognize heredity as a thoughtful 
determination fixed for tho purpose of introducing order and method 
into the organic world, as we find them. So the mathematical order 
of the solar system is explicable in scientific terms, by ascribing 
it to the cooling of a primitive nebula; but the forces engaged 
in the evolution of a planetary system must be rationally conceived 
as merely the instruments which work out symmetrical results co- 
ordinated to a general concept or plan. If, finally, the deepest law 
of nature is the law of evolution, we may recognize that as the all- 
embracing principle under which events emerge into being; but 
reason can never be divested of the simple conviction that events 
codrdinated on so comprehensive a scale, and codrdinated to so vast 
a scheme, give expression to purpose equally vast and comprehen- 
sive. The explanations of science are held to be valid, but they 
do not go far enough ; they are not ultimate explanations. By the 
inherent principles of our mental being, we postulate and posit 
motive and agency behind the last explanation of science. 

IX. As design is the necessary implication of parts codrdinated 
to each other, or to a general concept, so metaphysical cause is the 
only rational explanation of those ultimate physical antecedents 
which belong to the category of sub-causes or scientific causes. Of 
metaphysical cause science professes to have no knowledge, holding 
that invariable antecedence is the scientific conception of causation. 
But, manifestly, no phenomenon comes into existence because an- 
other phenomenon precedes. The precedence is the sign of antece- 
dent efficiency. So the law under which a phenomenon arises is 
modal, not causal, and implies prior ordination, as the subordinated 
event implies transcendent causation. The conditio sine qua non of 
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a phenomenon is not its essential cause, but the condition of the 
operativeness of a certain law which expresses a method of activity 
of essential cause. The notion of metaphysical cause is therefore 
the underlying ground of all the ultimate conceptions of science. 

That notion, in spite of the formal restriction of the logic of sci- 
ence, has found constant expression in scientific language under the 
name of force. This, like the assumed atom and molecule of phys- 
ics, the ethereal medium and the ultimate incompressibility of mat- 
ter, is a purely metaphysical conception. It is a name which the 
necessities of thinking have impelled us to adopt for the efficiency 
transmitted from or through the phenomenon which stands in the 
place of invariable antecedent. Yet there are questions still deeper 
which offer themselves as subjects of analytic thought. Is force an 
entity or an attribute? If an entity, is it self-acting or subordi- 
nated? If subordinated, what is the nature of the power which 
subordinates it? If self-acting, then the discernment and design 
revealed in the results of its activity are attributes which charac- 
terize a demiurge. But, if we say force is an entity which produces 
results, what is the means by which it produces them? Are not 
all results produced by force, and is not our reasoning thus reduced 
to the proposition that the entity force employs force to produce 
results? This proposition is unintelligible, and shows that the con- 
ception of force as an entity is absurd. Force is an attribute. 

But, if force must be conceived as an attribute, what is the na- 
ture of its subject? What is it which exerts or manifests force ? 
To say that the attribute force exerts itself is to make it both at- 
tribute and subject. Something which is not force, but which is 
capable of exerting force, is therefore necessarily implied in the 
conception of force. Is matter the subject? Then, first, it is a 
subject which thinks and purposes; for the results of force are 
thoughtful and purposive, and matter does thus possess a “ power 
and potency ” of psychic results. But, secondly, we are not certain 
that matter possesses a subjective nature. We only know matter 
phenomenally, and it may easily be that phenomena constitute all 
there is of matter in itself. Yet phenomena are manifestations of 
something possessing the power to produce them. The phenomena 
which we cognize as matter are manifestations of force. If there 
be no subject matter, there must be some other subject revealing 
itself in the phenomena which we group under the designation of 
matter. We are driven, then, to the recognition of an intelligent 
subject as the ground of the attribute of force manifesting its activ- 
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ities in the being of what we call matter, as well as in the changes 
which are impressed upon matter. 

The inquiry does not end even here ; for it remains to ascertain 
what is the mode of origin of force from its subject. What is the 
method by which the subject reveals the attribute of force? Is 
forceful emanation from the subject an unconscious and continuous 
necessity of its being ; or is it a conscious and voluntary activity ? 
If necessary, then some higher power has imposed the necessity ; 
if unconscious, then some higher intelligence directs according to 
the laws of conscious thought ; for codrdination of products implies 
at least two things consciously apprehended both in their separate- 
ness and in their relation; unconscious intelligence is a nugatory 
expression, for consciousness is the prime moment of intelligence. 
If forceful manifestations are effected through the method of voli- 
tion, then the subject which constitutes the ground of all cosmical 
force is possessed of will as well as intellect and susceptibility to 
motive, and is consequently a personal entity—an entity thinking, 
feeling, and willing with reference to that which is not itself. 

Finally, all the distinctive doctrinal enunciations of modern sci- 
ence are conclusions which reach beyond the peculiar domain of 
science. One class of these is constituted of applications of the 
metaphysical principle of continuity, through which is deduced the 
evolution of the forms of inorganic matter from a primitive homo- 
geneous state, and also the forms of organic matter from a primi- 
tive vitalized plasma. Another class is a body of enunciations 
respecting the causation of origins. The method and order of ori- 
gins are the subject of legitimate scientific research, but essential 
causes, as we have stated, lie quite within the region of the meta- 
phenomenal. 

It appears, therefore, as Lewes states, that “the fundamental 
ideas of modern science are as transcendental as any of the axioms 
of ancient philosophy,” and that “every physical problem involves 
metempirical elements.” All the fundamental conceptions of sci- 
ence—self, substance, cause, force, life, order, law, purpose, relation, 
unity, identity, continuity, evolution, natural selection, species, ge- 
nus, order, class—are purely metaphysical concepts or ideas. These 
are not the objects of sensible perception, like the phenomenal data 
of science, but are apprehended by the rational insight. Many of 
them are the logical antecedents and necessary conditions of the 
possibility of experience. They precede and legitimate all our cog- 
nitions and judgments concerning the sensible world, and act as the 
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constitutive and codrdinating principles among our sensations. They 
render possible the logical contemplation and intelligent penetration 
of nature. They constitute the bond of consistence and coherence 
in the fabric of science, and illume the system of the cosmos with 
the supernal light of thought. 

The foregoing suggestions are intended to reveal clearly to the 
intelligent reader the existence of a realm of legitimate thought 
deeper than the data of physical science ; presupposed, indeed, by 
all the logic of science, and sole sponsor for all the validity which 
the principles of science can ever acquire. The effect is not to im- 
pair the authority of science, but to rationalize it and purge it of 
empiricism and dogmatism. The moral is, that science, from its 
platform, is not competent to utter conclusions on themes which lie 
over in the realm of metaphysics ; but, when it gives utterances, 
either affirmative or negative, on questions essentially metaphe- 
nomenal, it must proceed from the axioms of metaphysics, and not 
from the inductions based on sensible phenomena. 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 

















THE PERMANENCE OF POLITICAL FORCES. 





PART IL. 


Dvurrnc the civil war, and immediately at its close, the finan- 
cial questions determined were of as great importance as or greater 
than any now before the country ; but they were then overshadowed 
by graver interests. To-day, fiscal affairs make a leading issue in 
party politics. The main question awaiting decision is a plain one : 
Shall the circulating medium of the country be of the precious met- 
als, or shall it be of inconvertible paper? This is the real issue. 
Its decision will decide the numerous intermediary schemes which 
have been invented to avoid the main question ; and we shall greatly 
delude ourselves if we suppose that any point of rest will be found 
short of it. Neither of the two chief political parties can be said to 
be solidly united for or against either proposition. Neither, there- 
fore, could at this time go into a Presidential election with financial 
questions as the main issues, with the certainty that all its forces 
would be in line. Something of the strength of both would be 
drawn to a third party, if such there was, which represented paper 
money pure and simple. Such a party has come into existence 
during the past four years. It was almost inevitable that it should 
as soon as fiscal systems became leading issues, and neither of the 
two chief parties made inconvertible paper the financial plank of its 
platform. The Greenback, or National party, then, being an inde- 
pendent organization, its future must be considered by the light of 
the law of growth of third parties, which is invariable, and may be 
stated thus : Since the two principal parties each represent the whole 
scheme of political government, though different principles of it, 
they represent generally that particular element or interest in it 
which the third party represents specially. This third party must 
continue to increase, with more or less disturbance of the main bodies, 
until a decisive point is reached. When this has been attained, it 
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either expires, and its individual parts are reabsorbed in the two 
principal parties, or it itself absorbs that one of these with which 
it has most affinity. Whether it does the one thing or the other 
depends in the main upon the nature of the interest it represents. 
A party formed upon an issue broad enough to cause a civil war 
has one sufficiently broad to absorb one of the preéxisting parties ; 
while another, having its cause of being solely in the idea that an 
accident of nativity should be the qualification for suffrage, passes 
away with no other than a third-party record. 

It is clear that we have to consider, in view of this law, whether 
the issue upon which the Greenback or National party is formed be 
such a one as may threaten the existence of either the Republican or 
Democratic party ; whether, in fact, either of them shall cease to be, 
and thereafter parties be National and something else. The issue 
presented is certainly not so new to the country as was Know- 
nothingism, since in this year of grace it can claim the respectable 
age of one hundred and ninety years. It had its birth in Massa- 
chusetts in 1690, and during the course of its long and eventful life 
has plagued this nation more persistently than any other upon 
which political parties have differed. It has come up in every con- 
ceivable variety of form ; it fomented violent disputes among the 
people, and between the people and the royal Government when 
the country was colonial ; it was one of the leading economic causes 
of the Revolution ; it played a prominent and disastrous part in 
the War of Independence ; it made havoc in our domestic affairs 
after independence was achieved ; it was one of the chief obstacles 
to the acceptance of the Constitution; it survived its adoj‘ion, 
which was thought to have killed it, and, entering on a new career 
in different shape, it disturbed the country under President Madi- 
son ; it convulsed it under President Jackson ; it worried and dis- 
tracted it more or less nearly down to the accession of President 
Lincoln ; it then underwent a transformation or retransformation 
back to its old and worst form ; and here it is to-day, as active, 
threatening, and troublesome as ever. There is no getting rid of it. 
It will not down. Its persistency as a disturbing force is beyond 
that of any other single cause. 

And, again, as to the various forms of paper money, and their 
effects, we have tested the working of every one to the last extreme. 
We have had paper money in every shape, and issued for every va- 
riety of purpose, that the history of finance shows to be known to 
any country in the world. There has been inconvertible and con- 
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vertible paper money ; and paper nominally convertible but really 
inconvertible ; it has been issued by the General Government, by 
the State governments, and by corporations under Government 
charters ; it has been legal tender and not legal tender, and the 
proverbial ingenuity of the Connecticut mind discovered a compro- 
mise between these two ; it has been based on landed security ; on 
the security of taxes ; and on no other security than the pure credit 
or authority of the Government, i. e., “fiat money ” ; its causes of 
issue have been to meet extraordinary Government expenditures ; 
to meet current Government expenditures ; for the professed pur- 
pose of affording a circulating medium; and as a loan for the 
promotion of industry. Issues of “fiat money” have nearly all 
originated in the necessities of war. The first issue by Massachu- 
setts, in 1690, was to pay the cost of the disastrous expedition 
against Canada. Further issues were made for a like purpose in 
1709, and the other New England colonies with New York and 
New Jersey joining in the expeditions, they too issued “ fiat money” 
to defray the expenses. Virginia made its first issue to pay the 
cost of Braddock’s expedition ; South Carolina to meet the charges 
of an expedition against the Spanish settlement of St. Augustine ; 
the Continental currency was issued to pay the: charges of the 
Revolutionary War ; all the States made large issues for the same 
purpose ; and the greenback of te-day came into existence through 
the Government needing money to put down the rebellion. 

So far for the persistency ; let us glance at another feature of 
this issue, viz., its troublesomeness. In the first place, there was a 
constant discord between the colonies and the Crown on this mat- 
ter of paper money. The issues, beginning with war, but soon re- 
newed in times of peace, deranged trade. The British merchants 
suffered heavily in consequence, and the home Government tried 
hard to hold the colonists down to the use of coin. Its most con- 
spicuous success was in exasperating them. In all these troubles, 
the popular leaders were extreme in their opposition to the interfer- 
ence of the Crown. Restraint being removed by independence, and 
the people being free to manufacture as much paper as they chose, 
there was substantial unanimity upon the subject until depreciation 
began. Depreciation was considered to be something unpatriotic. 
Congress endeavored to stop it by passing tender acts and maxi- 
mum-price acts; the States, by acts to punish speculation. The 
“Safety Committees ” took up their enforcement vigorously, and as 
these bodies were purely voluntary associations, like the modern 
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vigilance committee, it is easy to imagine the zeal with which they 
carried on their operations. In a few years, the ruin which had 
been wrought was frightful. Paper money was said to have done 
infinitely more damage to the country than the arms of the enemy. 
Under the Confederation we have some more examples. An era of 
wild speculation followed the War of Independence, just as it did the 
civil war. The people were poorer than ever they had been before, 
but peace opened a glorious dream of wealth in the near future. 
Free trade was to make the whole country opulent immediately ; the 
price of lands was to rise enormously from the torrent of immigra- 
tion expected to pour in from Europe. Paper money had already 
turned all the transactions of trade into a system of betting, and 
there was yet another popular delusion aiding speculation. “It had 
not escaped observation,” says Marshall, “that every purchaser on 
credit, however excessive the price might apparently be, had not only 
been relieved by the depreciation, but had derived great gains from 
his contract. Speculating on a similar course of things, many individ- 
uals had made extensive purchases at high prices, and had thus con- 
tributed to continue for atime the deception imposed on themselves 
by those who supposed that the Revolution was a talisman, whose 
magic powers were capable of changing the nature of things.” Pre- 
vious to 1873 it was the popular belief with us that the civil war had 
been such a talisman. In two or three years the crash came, and 
we have graphic pictures of the distress and disorders which attend- 
ed the painful process of contraction. The popular cry was that it 
was impossible for the people to pay their public or private debts ; 
the more popular demand, that prosperity should be restored by 
legislation. After 1873 we heard this cry very loud among our- 
selves. 

Under the Constitution the cause of coin against paper took 
the form of a political warfare on the question of bank or no bank. 
It was, however, no longer “ fiat money,” but bank-paper, nomi- 
nally convertible, though practically as inconvertible as the other, 
which was in dispute. The establishment of the first United States 
Bank was a subject of warm contention between the two po- 
litical parties, for the Democrats held it to be a violation of the 
Constitution. Upon this point, however, they changed their minds 
in 1815, and demanded that the bank be rechartered, on the ground 
that such an institution would control the extravagant increase and 
wild-cat operations of the State banks. The second United States 
Bank opened for business January 1, 1817; but its operations did 
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not tend to produce unanimity of opinion between the two parties. 
Great expansion, followed by violent contraction when Congress 
threatened to cut short its career, produced the collapse of 1819, 
which inflicted ruinous losses on the country. When President Jack- 
son, some ten years or so later, commenced his warfare upon it, the 
Whigs had taken it under their protection, and the system of paper 
money which it represented. The contest reached its highest point 
of fury in the second election of Jackson. “Jackson and hard 
money” was the watchword of the campaign on the Democratic 
side. Banking corporations were to that generation what railroad 
corporations are to the present. Asa result of the campaign, the 
charter of the bank was not renewed. It expired by limitation in 
1836. In 1846 the last of the many contests fought out between 
the two parties on the paper-money issue, previous to the civil war, 
took place on the passage of the second Independent Treasury Act, 
the first having been repealed by the Whigs the year after its pas- 
sage by the Democrats. With its enactment, this troublesome and 
persistent question was removed from the field of national (though 
not of State) politics, only to be brought back again through the war. 

The least enthusiastic believer in the virtues of “ fiat money” 
might be excused if, from a hasty glance at these facts, he jumped 
to the conclusion that his party had an issue broad enough to ex- 
pand upon, until, in obedience to the law of growth, it became one 
of the two chief parties of the country. But, in this conclusion, he 
would be profoundly in error. Not only is it insufficient for this, 
but it is one which the history of this country for nearly two cen- 
turies shows to be such as must doom a third party to inevitable 
and total defeat. All the experience of the past, all the lessons to 
be derived from that experience, would be totally falsified if the 
ultimate fate of the Greenback party should be any other than its 
defeat and dispersion. The harm it may do the country before 
that time must be through its influence on the two chief parties, 
and the damage it may inflict by local successes. 

The limits of this article preclude any but the briefest possible 
statement of the reasons for this assertion ; but, if we look under 
the surface of things, it is speedily discovered that, where paper has 
gained its national victories against coin, the issue has always been 
complicated with other matters of far deeper interest to the nation. 
Upon the one occasion when it was tried on the merits, the side 
that espoused paper money suffered an overwhelming defeat. True, 
that the people in colonial times were greatly enamored of a paper 
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currency, to the issue of which they had many temptations ; but it 
is clear that there could be no dispassionate discussion when the 
cause of metallic money was identified with the Crown Government, 
whose interference in its favor was resented as an invasion of popu- 
lar rights ; when Samuel Adams is found declaring this interference 
to be a violation of the rights of man, and the cool-headed Franklin 
writes pamphlets in opposition to it. Furthermore, this interfer- 
ence was so far successful that the people had undoubtedly to wait 
for independence to gather a full experience of the evils which paper 
money can inflict. Again, the Continental Congress could not tax, 
and hence the issue of paper money was the only way in which it 
appeared that funds could be raised to defend the country. Thus 
its issue again became identified with patriotism, and at a time when 
patriotism was a flame of fire in the hearts of the people. After the 
war, paper money had no such moral support, and at once we find 
the most violent contests for and against its issue waged in the 
several States, one class demanding it as a measure of relief in the 
prevailing distress, another resisting it as the root of all evil. Soon 
after the Debtors’ Rebellion in Massachusetts was put down, the 
Constitution was presented for adoption. Its provisions struck, as 
they were intended to strike, what was thought a fatal blow at the 
party of paper money. The whole country divided into two parties 
for and against adoption ; but not as debtor and creditor. This issue, 
until that moment distracting every State, instantly disappeared. 
Federal or anti-Federal was the question. It is certainly reason- 
able to suppose that the mass of the paper-money party went to 
swell the ranks of the anti-Federalists, and yet it did not suffice to 
give them the victory in the contest. After the adoption of the 
Constitution, the Whigs represented the cause of paper. They cer- 
tainly can not be called a successful party, and in their financial 
policy they were conspicuously and disastrously unsuccessful. The 
two Presidents they elected were elected on platforms which kept 
paper money in the background. When Jackson and Clay were 
opposed, the main issue was really a financial one ; and the Whigs 
were simply nowhere. One hundred and seventy-eight electoral 
votes were cast for Jackson to eighty-three for Clay, although the 
latter had the whole of the then powerful banking organization of 
the country supporting him. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
question as then presented was very far from having the extreme 
form in which it is now presented by the Greenback party. Fi- 
nally, it must be noted that it is not due to any decision given by 
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the country on financial questions pure and simple that this party 
has a cause of being at all, but solely to the pressing necessities of 
the Government in a mighty struggle for its existence ; and thus 
patriotism again came into play, and but lately stump-orators were 
talking of the “ blood-stained greenback.” 

In conclusion : as to the degree of influence which the Greenback 
or Nationa! organization may exert on the two chief parties, and the 
damage it may thereby inflict on the country, that is obviously a 
matter beyond human foresight. But, from the experience of the 
past and the circumstances of the present, these conclusions seem 
justified : First, that so long as financial questions are an issue in 
national politics, no resting-place will be found until it is finally and 
absolutely determined whether coin or an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency is to be the money of the country ; second, that the Green- 
back organization will never be anything but a third party, and, as 
such, will be defeated and broken up ; third, that the ultimate result 
of the agitation will be a decision, irrevocable if such be possible, 
either by amendment to the Constitution or otherwise, that the 
national Government shall not, for any cause or under any circum- 
stances, issue an inconvertible legal-tender paper money. 


CutTupert MILLs. 
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Tue light of Asia has been long in reaching the heaven of Euro- 
pean song. It twinkled on the chalky cliffs of England in a letter 
from Mary Wortley Montagu, written to the poet Pope from Adri- 
anople on April 1, 1717, and containing a copy of verses addressed 
by Ibrahim Pasha, the reigning favorite of Achmet III, to the 
eldest daughter of that potentate, to whom he was contracted in 
marriage. Her ladyship took abundant pains, she wrote, to get a 
literal translation of them, which is evident enough, and she thought 
they resembled the Song of Solomon. She sent them to her corre- 
spondent as a curiosity rather than as a poem, for she appreciated 
their poetic qualities so slightly that she immediately set to work 
and spoiled them by turning them into sing-song heroics. About 
this time, or possibly a little earlier, Parnell wrote his poem “The 
Hermit,” which is unquestionably of Eastern origin, and is fully 
worthy of its reputation as a moral apologue. It was followed by 
four musical but absurd productions, the work of a true poet, in 
whose exquisite little volume they may be read to-day as “ Oriental 
Eclogues.” Of greater intellectual value than these was the famous 
“Vision of Mirza” in the “Spectator,” and of doubtful value was 
Johnson’s lumbering story of “ Rasselas.” Of no value at all were 
the many delineations of Asiatic personages in the early poetic 
drama of England—its Tamburlaines, Bajazets, Aurungzebes— 
monstrosities that would be laughable, if they were not horrible. 
A host of other Orientalities—the spawn of these, and of the Angli- 
cized version of Galland’s French paraphrase of “The Thousand 
and One Nights”—* Persian Tales,” “Chinese Tales,” “Tales of 
the Genii,” and what not—confounded the English mind with their 
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vast and varied misinformation concerning the literature of the 
East. It might have been enlightened, however, toward the close 
of the last century by Sir William Jones, who was one of the first, 
if not the first, Englishman to devote himself seriously to Oriental 
studies, which were then in their infancy among Europeans, and 
who achieved what was then thought to be eminence therein. His 
scholarship was more remarkable than his talents, which were not 
distinguished for force or originality, and were rather of a judicial 
than poetic order. He wrote two volumes of elaborate trifles in 
rhyme, among which were a number of translations, paraphrases, 
and imitations, in Latin and English, of Arabic, Persian, Chinese, 
and Turkish poems, besides a series of hymns in honor of several 
Hindoo deities. It is possible to read these languid exercises in 
verse, but it requires a large fund of patience to do so, and a deter- 
mination to find something characteristic in them. Only one of Sir 
William’s Eastern poems has come down to us through the poetic 
anthologies—a loose paraphrase, for it is in no sense a translation, 
of the gazel of Hafiz, beginning “ Eyher an Turki Shirazi,” which 
is chiefly remembered on account of its single quotable line— 


“ Like Orient pearls at random strung.” 


If Sir William had been a poet, the light of Asia might have 
reached us sooner than it did, and its white radiance need not have 
been obscured, as it was by the lurid glooms of Byron and the 
twinkling illuminations of Moore. But it was not lost, for gleams 
of it struggled out now and then in the poems of Leigh Hunt, 
whose “Abou Ben-Adhem” will live as long as the language ; in 
those of Trench, whose “ Poems from Eastern Sources” are the best 
things that he has written ; and in Matthew Arnold’s “Sohrab and 
Rustem,” a noble rendering of the most pathetic episode of the Shah 
Nameh of Ferdousi, and in his “Sick King in Bokhara”—a soul- 
troubled relation of the melancholy Prince of Denmark. Nor was 
it merely handed down to us by the poets, like the torches in the 
old Greek game, for, the more the languages of the East were stud- 
ied, the clearer it became. It was a guiding star to scholars all 
over Europe who dedicated their lives to the study of Sanskrit, and 
Persian, and Chinese: it was a fresh source of inspiration to Goethe, 
and Rickert, and Bodenstedt : and it was a stumbling-block to 
Christian missionaries, who were obliged to translate its Scriptures 
before they could hope to supplant them. We owe these good 
gentlemen more, no doubt, than they intended we should ; for, in 
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their endeavor to show the superiority of our religion over the reli- 
gions of the East, they were compelled to state just what those 
religions are, and, in so doing, to place in our hands a standard of 
comparison which we did not before possess, and which perhaps is 
not so favorable to their own dogmatism as they suppose. But, 
however this may be, and through whatever means it has been 
gained, authentic and noble knowledge of the cradle of the race has 
become a part of our intellectual inheritance, and has prepared us to 
welcome its latest manifestation in “The Light of Asia.” 

The mere word “ Asia” summons a thousand remembrances 


“From the dark backward and abysm of Time ”— 


remembrances of the primitive race as they are recorded in tradi- 
tion : the goings forth of men with their flocks and herds ; encamp- 
ments of tents followed by villages of huts, which in turn are fol- 
lowed by walled towns and cities; kingdoms of which we only 
know the names of their rulers, and that their peoples were of less 
account in their cyes than the wild beasts they hunted ; the build- 
ing up of great empires, structures of tyrannous power, cemented 
with blood, and the downfall of those empires when the measure of 
their iniquity was full—scenes of carnage and destruction which 
the Muse of History shudders to contemplate. But there is an- 
other Asia than this ; for upon the stage of this gigantic theatre, 
waere light and darkness are struggling so tumultuously, we see 
glorious and majestic shapes, and a splendor of opulence without a 
parallel in later times. And there is still another Asia, which goes 
back beyond these, and is yet an important factor in the history of 
the world—the mysterious mother of myths which have shaped 
themselves into Religion. It is this greater Asia which is the in- 
spiration of Mr. Arnold, who has selected its gentlest and most gra- 
cious benefactor as the hero of his poem. The life of this extraor- 
dinary personage who is sometimes known as Gautama, at others as 
Sakya-Muni, but more generally as Buddha, is so overlaid with 
myths that it is difficult to distinguish the man as he was from his 
magnified reflection in the minds of his followers. The date of his 
birth, which varies largely in the different countries where his re- 
ligion prevails, is supposed by European scholars to have been in 
the first quarter of the sixth century before the Christian era. His 
name was Siddartha, and he was the son of King Suddhédana and 
of Maya his queen. Stripped of its poetic garb, the story of his 
childhood is that of a beautiful prince who was gifted with genius, 
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and who was secluded by his parents lest he should discover the 
sorrows and sufferings of mankind. They surrounded him with all 
that could please the eye and gratify the senses ; and if ever prince 
should have been happy it was he. But he was born for higher 
things, and he sought them in solitary musings—in solemn visions 
and far-reaching dreams— 


“In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Was lightened.” 


Happy in his marriage—for he weds a beautiful princess, whom 
he wins from all his rivals by feats of strength and skill—a longing 
to see the world haunts him like a passion, and he orders his chariot 
to be yoked— 


“ That he may ride abroad and see mankind.” 


His father commands the city to be gayly decked, and that no 
one who is halt or maimed, sick or stricken in years, shall come 
forth. Prince Siddartha rides along joyously until he meets a man 
whose back is bent with the burden of many years, and who so- 
licits alms. Then he knows what age is : 


“Turn back, and drive me to my home again! 
I have seen that I did not think to see.” 


He rode forth again, and beheld a wretch smitten with the 
plague, and, as he had before known what age was, so now he knew 
what death was. He returned to his palace sorrowfully, and, brood- 
ing over the misery that he had seen, it was borne in upon him that 
there must be a cure for it, and that he, or such a one as he, who 
having much to give gave it all for the good of man, and spent 
himself in the search for truth, would find it, and so bless the race : 


“ Surely at last, far off, sometime, somewhere, 
The veil would lift for his deep-searching eyes, 
The road would open for his painful feet, 

That should be won for which he lost the world, 
And Death might find him conqueror of death.” 


So he arose one night, leaving his wife and his unborn child, and 
went forth pn his wanderings after wisdom. He sojourned awhile 
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among the most learned Brahmans, who sought to detain him, but 
without success, for they could not direct him to what he sought. 
He was beset by temptations, which he baffled, and passed through 
dire conflicts with hostile deities, who could not prevail against him. 
At last, after years of wandering and meditation, when he was sit- 
ting under a bodhi-tree, he understood the riddle of life and death, 
and attained Nirvana. Iiluminated with divine wisdom, and filled 
with infinite pity, he returned to the city of his birth, making many 
converts by the way, and reached it after a twelve years’ separation 
from his wife, who, with five hundred ladies of rank, embraced his 
faith. Such was Buddha, whose religious tenets propagated them- 
selves rapidly, and are to-day the faith of nearly five hundred mil- 
lions of mankind. 

What concerns us critically is not Buddhism, but Buddha, who 
certainly ranks among the great names of the world. Sympathy 
such as he felt for suffiering, and recognition of the brotherhood of 
the race, was a mental phenomenon in his time, and, if it had been 
looked for at all, would have been looked for in a peasant, never in 
a prince. The high station which Buddha filled, and from which 
he descended in his love of mankind, glorified his life of abnegation, 
and imparted an heroic element to his character, both as a man and 
a religious teacher, an element which Mr. Arnold is the first English 
poet to perceive. He has followed the accepted facts of his life, 
retaining as much of its mythological machinery as was necessary 
for his purpose, and has constructed a narrative poem which is as 
creditable to his imagination as if it were his own invention instead 
of a rifaciménto of an old legend. It is orderly in its arrange- 
ment of incidents and its development, artistic in its succession 
of picturesque effects, and noticeable for its fluency. Mr. Arnold’s 
blank verse has the merit of movement, and the demerit of careless- 
ness. His vocabulary is not large, and his ear is not nice. With 
all its blemishes, however, it is an honest, manly, beautiful piece of 
writing, which will be read with delight by the lovers of poetry, 
and with interest by the student of ethics. No other poem with 
which we are acquainted is so thoroughly informed with the spirit- 
ual life of the East, with its gentleness, its compassion, and its self- 
sacrifice, and with what it has sought and found in its unwearied 
searches into the mysteries of life and death. What Mr. Tennyson 
has done for King Arthur, Mr. Arnold has done for Buddha, whose 
divine personality is henceforth enthroned inthe heavens of English 
song, where it is indeed the Light of Asia. 
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What Mr. Arnold has done for Asia, Mr. Joyce has done for 
Ireland. It is an Ireland of which Moore knew nothing, though he 
had temerity enough to publish its history, and of which he had 
only the faintest conception when he wrote his famous “ Melodies.” 
It is poetical, no doubt, if the antiquity of a country and the stormy 
lives of its kings and chiefs are poetic; but few have been able to 
detach its poetry from the barbaric elements by which it is sur- 
rounded. Mr. Joyce can hardly be said to have done this—perhaps 
he has not tried to do it—but has contented himself with depicting 
what seemed to him most characteristic of the Ireland of old, which 
was famous, we are taught, for the beauty of its women and the 
valor of its men, and which was certainly given over to deeds of 
violence and blood. He has selected a time and place which abound- 
ed with the materials out of which epics are shaped ; and, if these 
are sufficient for a poem, “Blanid” is one. But they are not suffi- 
cient ; for, instead of being the motive of a poem, they should play 
a subordinate part in it, and rank among the episodes which help in 
the development of its story and its characters. There are, in our 
way of thinking, too many incidents in “ Blanid,” which we remem- 
ber only through those incidents, and not as a whole—a central 
unity around which they should revolve. It lacks light and shade, 
tenderness and repose. Mr. Joyce has decided talent as a story- 
teller, and the uncommon merit of not reminding us of any recog- 
‘nized master of narrative verse. There are no suggestions of Ten- 
nyson here, or Morris, or Swinburne, but evidences of a power 
which has not yet done itself full justice. If we may trust our im- 
pressions, “ Blanid ” was written too easily. The necessity of find- 
ing rhymes compels Mr. Joyce to give his sense a turn that he 
would not have given it in blank verse, and that does not naturally 
belong to it. His descriptions, which are generally florid, are fre- 
quently injured by this want of skill on his part. But, whatever 
fault may be found with “ Blanid,” it is a poem which will gratify 
a large class of readers who care nothing for the technicalities of 
verse. They will be interested in its succession of stirring adven- 
tures and in its delineations of a savage and ferocious people. It is 
not a lovely picture which it presents to us, but it is, we are per- 
suaded, a more faithful picture of the Ireland of the old bards— 

** When her kings with standard of green unfurled 
Led the Red-Branch Knights to danger "— 
than the “Idyls of the King” of the England of King Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table. 
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Technical skill in which Mr. Joyce, and Mr. Arnold in a less de- 
gree, are deficient, was never charged against Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
whose first poems were as clearly thought out and as carefully writ- 
ten as his last ones. If he sinned in his poetic practice, it was in 
the direction of art, of which he possessed too much rather than 
too little, and which we wish he could have occasionally sacrificed to 
nature. We have here not exactly a complete edition of his poeti- 
cal works, as the cover would lead us to believe, but a complete 
edition of his miscellaneous pieces, the fugitive inspirations of more 
than thirty years ; and it is in these, we think, that he is seen with 
all his singing robes about him. It will not do to say that he was 
a great poet, for great poets are rare, but it is safe to say that there 
are as great elements in his poetry as in that of any other American 
poet. He had an active, imaginative genius, which sympathized 
with and sought out large subjects and emotions, and a singularly 
noble gift of expression. His diction is remarkable for its grandeur 
and magnificence, and for its harmonious correspondence with sense. 
A good example of his mastery of the music of words is the “ Me- 
tempsychosis of the Pine,” a majestic phantasy, in which he recalls 
his pre-natal earth-life and its surroundings : 


“JT held the eagle till the mountain-mist 
Rolled from the azure heights he came to soar, 
And, like a hunter, on my gnarléd wrist 
The dappled falcon bore. 


“ Poised o’er the blue abyss, the morning lark 
Sang, whirling near in rapturous carouse ; 
And hart and hind, soft-pacing through the dark, 
Slept underneath my boughs. 


** Down on the pasture-slopes the herdsman lay, 
And for the flock his birchen trumpet blew ; . 
And ruddy children tumbled in their play, 
And lovers came to woo. 


*“ And once an army, crowned with triumph, came 
Out of the hollow bosom of the gorge, 
With mighty banners on the wind aflame, 
Borne on a glittering surge 


“ Of tossing spears, a flood that homeward rolled, 
While cymbals timed their steps of victory, 
And horn and clarion, from their throats of gold, 
Sang with a savage glee.” 
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The poetry of Mr. Taylor is marked by elevation of thought 
and feeling, and a picturesque grasp of nature. It is Turneresque 
in its suggestion of landscape on a grand scale—glimpses of moun- 
tain-ranges purple with distance and shadowed by thunder-clouds, 
stretches of desert sand, yellow, bleak, trackless, and long lines of 
surf rolling in on desolate beaches in the lurid light of morning. 
His sense of color is good, and his knowledge of form large. He 
experimented with new measures, or new combinations of old mea- 
sures, and was generally successful. He had a definite idea of the 
effects which he wished to produce, and of the methods by which 
these effects could be obtained, and his lightest touch was a sure 
one. Premeditating, as he did, before he wrote, his work lacked 
spontaneity, and was nothing if not elaborate. In his choice of 
subjects he appealed to the head rather than the heart, and so 
missed the undefinable charm of tenderness. Its place was some- 
times supplied, however, by a certain dignity of feeling, which is 
apparent in such poems as “The Mystery,” which embalms, we be- 
lieve, an early sorrow of the poet. A stanza of it will, perhaps, 
indicate the quality to which we refer : 


“T keep for thee the living love of old, 
And seek thy place in Nature, as a child 
Whose hand is parted from his playmate’s hold, 
Wanders and cries along a lonesome wild.” 


What we like best in this collection of the poetical works of 
our dead singer is not “ The Poet’s Journal,” the “ Home Pastorals,” 
or “The Picture of St. John,” but his shorter and less ambitious 
poems, such as “ The Quaker Widow,” “John Read,” and “ Jane 
Read,” which are perfect studies of American country life and 
character ; such as “ Ariel in the Cloven Pine,” “The Song of the 
Camp,” and the airy little trifle entitled “Proposal” ; and such as 
the “ Bedouin Song,” which is a noble companion-piece to Shelley’s 
“Lines to an Indian Air.” On the whole, we prefer the “ Poems 
of the Orient ” to the rest of the volume. They are enjoyable and 
satisfactory examples of objective art, and noble additions to our 
poetic knowledge of the East. 

Ricuarp Henry Sropparp. 






